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KongRong 


Memorial Recommending Mi Heng 


I have heard that when the Great Flood raged uncontrolled, the Emperor 
Yao, pondering how to tame it, searched widely throughout the four 
quarters for men of worth and talent. In times past, when Emperor Wu 
succeeded to the imperial line, hoping to expand on the deeds of his 
ancestors, he sought men who could amplify their feats, and hosts of 
scholars answered the call as to a sound. Your Majesty, sagacious and 
wise, has inherited the foundation of his forebears. You met with a bad 
turn of fate,' but tirelessly and humbly you labor from dawn to dusk. Now 
the Sacred Peak has sent down a spirit, and extraordinary men have come 
forth.^ 

I have met the private scholar Mi Heng from Pingyuan. He is twenty-four 
years of age, and his courtesy name is Zhengping. He is of pure character, 
upright and true, and he is of outstanding ability. 
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He has just embarked on the study of arts and letters, 

But he has ascended the hall and seen the inner recesses.^ 
Whatever he has read briefly 
He immediately can recite by heart; 

Whatever he has heard even for an instant 
He retains in his memory. 

His nature conforms with the Way,*^ 

And his thought seems to be divinely inspired. 

Sang Hongyang could do calculations in his head; 

Zhang Anshi was good at memorizing. 

Yet measured against Heng, 
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Their feats are hardly astonishing/ 

He is loyal, decisive, straight, and upright; 

His mind is as pure as frost and snow. 

Upon seeing goodness, he is as if aroused to excitement; 

He hates evil as though it were a foe. 

Ren Zuo’s resolute action. 

And Recorder Yu’s stem character 
In no way surpass his.^ 

Birds of prey gathered in the hundreds cannot compare with a single osprey. 
If Heng is installed at court his achievements certainly will be remarkable. 

He is clever in debate, swift in repartee, 

And he veritably overflows with talent. 

He resolves doubts, unravels knots, 

And faced with an opponent, he has cleverness to spare. 

Of old Jia Yi sought to be sent to the dependent states. 

And by clever wiles capture the Xiongnu khan.^ 

Zhong Jun wished with a long cord 

To drag the mighty Yue king to the Han court,^ 
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The noble heroism of newly capped youths,^ past ages have praised. In 
recent days Lu Cui and Yan Xiang also have been selected because of their 
extraordinary talent to be appointed gentlemen of the secretariat.'" Heng 
ought to hold a post commensurate with theirs. 


If you obtain a dragon that soars the celestial thoroughfare 
Flaps his wings through the Sky River, 

Lifts his voice to the Purple Palace," 

Casts his brilliance over the rainbows, 

This is enough to illumine the many scholars of the nearby offices. 

To increase the virtuous solemnity of the gentlemen who arrive from the four 
quarters. 

In the perfonnances of the “Grand Music” of Heaven 
There must be spectacles of wondrous beauty; 
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In the august dwelling of the imperial chambers 
There must be collections of extraordinary treasures. 

Persons such as Heng cannot be found in great numbers. 

“Whirling Chu” and “Sunny Bank 
With their marvelous gestures. 

Directors of performance yearn to emulate. 

The steeds Feitu and Yaoniao, 

Fleet of foot and of unmatched speed, 

Wang Liang and Bo Le were eager to acquire. 

As insignificant as I am, dare I not inform you of this? 

Your Majesty is careful and attentive in selecting officials, and you insist 
on first putting someone to a test. I beg of you to summon Heng in his 
coarse cloth gown. If you find nothing remarkable about him, I shall gladly 
accept punishment for making a deceitful recommendation, 

(Translated by David R. Knechtges) 
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Rhapsody on the Parrot 


At that time' Huang Yi, heir designate to Huang Zu, hosted a large 
gathering. Someone presented him with a parrot. Raising his goblet to 
Heng, he said, “Retired scholar Mi,^ today I have nothing with which to 
entertain our guests. However, I believe that this bird from afar, intelligent 
and bright, is a creature worth prizing among the feathered species. I hope 
that you would compose a rhapsody on it so that all our guests might share 
in this magnificent sight. Would this not be delightful?” Heng thereupon 
composed a rhapsody, without pausing his brush, and without making the 
slightest correction. The poem goes:^ 
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I 

A marvelous bird from the Western Regions, 

Manifests a wondrous natural beauty. 

It embodies the sublime substance of the metal essence. 
Embodies the shining brilliance of fire’s power. 

Gifted with wit and acuity, it is able to speak; 

Intelligent and bright, it can perceive the imperceptible. 
Thus, it plays and sports on lofty peaks, 

Nests and perches in secluded vales. 

Whenever it flies, it does not land at random; 
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Wherever it soars, it is sure to choose a good grove. 

It has reddish-black feet, a vcnuilion beak, 

Green coat, azure mantle. 

Bright and colorful, lovely in appearance, 

It chitters and chatters in a lovely voice. 

Although of the same genus as feather and down. 

It is truly distinct in wisdom, different in mind. 

It equals the beauty of simurgh and phoenix; 

How can its attributes compare with common birds? 

II 

Thereupon, admiring its fair name that has spread afar. 

Prizing its wondrous form in which all delight, 

A lord orders his forester to Longdi, 

Dispatches Bo Yi to Flowing Sands. 

Crossing the Kunlun, they shoot corded-darts; 

On top of the clouds and rainbows they spread their nets. 
Although the fasteners and stays are fully deployed, 

It is caught in the end by a single loop. 

Moreover, it is relaxed and tranquil in demeanor; 

Holding its composure, it rests unperturbed. 

Press near, and it is unafraid; 

Pet it, and it does not take fright. 

It prefers docile compliance to avoid harm. 

Rather than to stubbornly resist and thus lose its life. 

Thus, he who presents an unblemished specimen receives reward, 
While anyone who injures its flesh is punished. 
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Then, submitting to its predicament, yielding to fate, 

It leaves the flock, bereft of its mate. 

To be shut in an ornately carved cage, 

With its wing feathers clipped. 

Drifting, wandering for ten thousand leagues, 

Over rugged terrain, perilous defiles, 

They traverse the Min, cross the Zhang, 

Enduring winter’s cold and summer’s heat. 

A girl leaves her family to be married; 

A subject offers his life in service to his lord. 

Even the wise and worthy, encountering hardship, 

Must find a place to rest in travels abroad. 

Let alone a petty creature like a bird— 

Must it not submit to taming, content with its lot? 

With constant longing it watches the westward road; 

Gazing homeward, it waits with craned neck. 

It knows that its vile and stinking flesh 

Will be of no use in the cauldron and meat stand. 

IV 

Alas, how meager the blessings fate has bestowed upon him! 
Why has he met such vicious times? 

Were words the stairway to calamity? 

Or did indiscretion bring on his peril? 

He is sad that mother and child are forever parted. 

Sorrows that mates are separated in life. 

It is not that he cares about his remaining years. 

But he grieves for the innocent fledglings. 
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He has forsaken a lowly land of the Man and Yi, 

To serve a majestic and stately lord. 

Yet he fears that his reputation does not match reality. 
And is ashamed that he lacks unusual talent. 

Although he admires the rich soil of the Western Capital, 
He knows that misery and joy are relative thing. 

Like the Dai horse and Yue bird, he longs for home; 
Thus, whenever he speaks, he refers to this. 

V 

Then, when Shaohao takes charge of the season. 

And Rushou takes over the reins. 

Severe frost begins to fall. 

Cold winds howl. 

Heaving long sighs, it longs for its distant home; 

Its mournful cry stirs its fellow creatures. 

Its voice is plaintive and shrill; 

Its expression is haggard and sad. 

Those hearing it are pained with grief; 

Those seeing it shed tears. 

The banished official repeatedly sighs; 

The abandoned wife sobs and moans. 

VI 
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It recalls its lifelong companions; 

They are as interdependent as ocarina and flute. 
Why today should the twain be parted. 
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In worlds different as Hu and Yue? 

Following the bars of its cage, it looks up, then down; 

Peering out the door, it paces back and forth. 

And imagines the high peaks of Kunlun, 

Longs for the spreading luxuriance of Deng Grove. 

It turns its head and looks at the damage to its quills; 

Yet, though he furiously flaps his wings, where could he go? 

His heart longs to return, yet he cannot do so; 

He can only bear bitter resentment in his little comer. 

If he is to serve his master with full devotion. 

How can he turn his back on kindness and forget past favors? 

Having entmsted his lord with his humble fate. 

He offers his paltry body. 

He hopes to abide until death to repay benevolence. 

And is ready fully to express himself in order to offer humble advice. 
Having relied on exalted favor in the past. 

May it long endure and never change! 
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On Deploying the Army 


Your servant Liang states; 

The late emperor [Liu Bei] died before his work of restoring the Han was 
half done. Now the land is divided into three parts, and our people here in 
Yizhou are worn and tired. This, indeed, is a critical time on which hangs 
our survival. Yet the officials of the imperial guard persevere at court, and 
loyal and noble-minded soldiers are selfless in the field. This presumably 
is because they recall the late emperor’s remarkable solicitude and wish to 
repay it through Your Majesty. To be sure, you should lend a sage ear to a 
broad range of opinions so as to bring further glory to the virtue of the late 
emperor and enhance the morale of those patriots in the field. You should 
not be excessively modest or go wrong in following advice lest you block 
the channels of loyal criticism. 

Those in the palace and the bureaucracy are all one body. They should not 
be treated differently with regard to promotions, punishments, praise, or 
censure. People who do evil and break the law and people who are loyal 
and good should all be turned over to the proper authorities to determine 
their respective punishments and rewards, thereby demonstrating the 
fairness and wisdom of Your Majesty’s administration. You should not be 
biased and allow different standards to be applied within and without the 
palace. 
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Palace Attendants Guo Youzhi and Fei Yi and Attendant Gentleman Dong 
Yun are all able and honest. Their aims and ideas are loyal and true, so 
the late emperor picked them to serve Your Majesty after his death. In 
my opinion, if you always consult them before taking action on palace 
matters, no matter how important or trivial, they will surely be able to help 
remedy errors and omissions and be of vast benefit. General Xiang Chong’s 
character and behavior are exemplary and just, and he is a master of 
military matters. The late emperor employed him in the past and praised 
him as capable, so one and all discussed making Chong commander-in- 
chief In my opinion, if you always consult him on military strategy, he 
will surely be able to harmonize the armed forces and properly position the 
stronger and weaker units. 

The Former Han flourished because it favored worthy subjects and kept 
disreputable people at a distance. The Later Han fell because it favored 
disreputable people and kept worthy subjects at a distance. Whenever the 
late emperor and I discussed these concerns, he always sighed with bitter 
regret over the reigns of Emperors Huan and Ling. Palace Attendants Guo 
Youzhi and Fei Yi, Imperial Secretary Chen Zhen, Administrator Zhang Yi, 
and Adjutant Jiang Wan are all staunch and trustworthy subjects willing to 
die for their integrity. I hope that Your Majesty will be on close terms with 
them and trust in them, for then the ascendancy of Shu Han will be just 
around the comer. 
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I was originally a commoner and farmed in Nanyang. I did whatever it 
took to save my skin in a turbulent world and did not seek celebrity among 
the nobles. The late emperor did not consider me contemptible, but rather 
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was kind enough to call on me three times in my thatched hut and consult 
me about current events. I was moved by this and gave my assent to him, 
serving at his beck and call. Later, we met a serious defeat, and for twenty- 
one years I accepted assignments midst a beaten army and was entrusted 
with missions at a crucial and difficult time. The late emperor knew that 
1 am cautious and prudent, so on his deathbed he charged me with the 
great affairs of state. Ever since I received his command, I have sighed 
in distress day and night, fearing that I would fail in my commission and 
thereby impugn his wisdom. Therefore, in the fifth month we crossed the 
Lu River and penetrated deep into the desert. Now, while the South is 
already pacified and our weapons and armor are in good supply, we should 
encourage the troops and lead them north to pacify the Central Plain. I 
yearn to use every bit of my limited ability to expel our arch-enemy, restore 
the house of Han, and return us to the old capital. In this way, I might repay 
the late emperor and demonstrate my loyalty to Your Majesty. 

It is the duty of Guo, Fei, and Dong to offer honest advice in assessing 
government policies. But I pray that Your Majesty will entrust the job of 
suppressing the enemy and restoring the dynasty to me. If I fail, then punish 
me for my transgression in order to mollify the soul of the late emperor. If 
Guo, Fei, and Dong have no advice for enhancing your virtue, then rebuke 
them for their mistakes and expose their dereliction. Your Majesty should 
also seek solutions on your own, taking counsel and selecting wise policies, 
weighing and adopting appropriate advice, and bearing very much in mind 
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the last wishes of the late emperor. 1 am deeply grateful for having received 
so much favor. Now I must go far away. I weep over this memorial, 
unaware of what I have said. 

(Translated by Robert Joe Cutter) 
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On Literature 


It has been the case from the ancient past that men of letters hold one 
another in scorn. In literary abilities Fu Yi [d. 89 BC] was hardly inferior to 
Ban Gu, and yet was belittled by the latter, who said in a letter to Ban Chao, 
his younger brother: “And what of Fu Yi’s being made a Librarian of the 
Palace Library because 'he could write’? As soon as he puts pen to paper 
he is lost and never knows where to stop.” The truth is that it is easy for us 
to see the particular merits in ourselves; it is also true that, while literature 
encompasses a variety of styles, few writers are equally accomplished in 
all of them; as a result, one’s own forte often becomes the ground on which 
to level attacks on fellow-writers gifted in other ways. A common saying 
has it that the baldest broom in one’s own household is worth a thousand 
pieces of gold. The disparagement of others proceeds from an imperfect 
knowledge of oneself 



But there are seven masters in our own generation—Kong Rong [Wen-ju] 
of Lu State, Chen Lin [Kong-zhang] of Guang Ling, Wang Can [Zhong- 
xLian] of Shan Yang, Xu Gan [Wci-chang] of Bci Hai, Ruan Yu [Yuan-yii] 
of Chen Liu, Yin Chang [Dc-lian] of Ru Nan, and Liu Zhen [Gong-gan] of 
Dong Ping—who, as men of letters, are impeccable in their scholarship and 
original each in his own style, and who, in spite of my opening remarks, 
ride, as it were, the finest steeds, and gallop shoulder to shoulder for 
thousands of miles on the pastures of literary art, in full appreciation of one 
another’s genius. Is this not a phenomenon rare to behold? It takes men 
of the finest qualities to judge themselves before they judge others, and to 
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escape the above-mentioned dangers inherent in the discussion of literature. 

Wang Can is particularly good at rhapsodies. Xu Gan, though occasionally 
sluggish in his Vital Breath, is nonetheless a match for Wang. Thus Can in 
his “Beginning of Taxing,” “Climbing a Tower,” “Japonica,” and “Thought 
on Taxation,” and Gan in his “Black Monkey”, “Round Fan” and “Orange 
Tree, ’’although in these they are not surpassed by Zhang Heng and Cai 
Yong, yet in their other writings they are not in the same class.But it would 
be difficult for Wang and Xu to meet with approbation in other genres of 
writing. The memorials, petitions, and official records of Chen Lin and 
Ruan Yu are amongst the most elegant written in our time. Ying Yang has 
harmony but lacks force. Liu Zhen has force but suffers from looseness. 
Kong Rong is by nature noble and sublime, and in that he surpasses his 
contemporaries; but he is incapable of sustained argument, his logic being 
weaker than his rhetoric; as for his writings in which there is an admixture 
of elements of mockery and jest, surely, in them he is on a par with Yang 
Xiong and Ban Gu. 

Men of average intelligence are given to treasuring what comes from 
afar and regarding what comes from nearby with contempt; turning their 
back on facts, they bow to reputations. They are also prone to overrate 
themselves out of benighted self-ignorance. Literature is all one thing in 
essence, but a range of things in its accidental manifestations. Official 
memorials and discourses on state matters should be formally elegant; 
letters and essays should be orderly; elegiac and other inscriptions should 
be reliably factual; poetry and rhapsodies should be ornate. These four 
types of writing are each distinctive in its own way and a writer is usually 
capable of handling one of them competently—it takes a genius of many- 
faceted abilities to do equally well in all four types. 
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What is of the greatest importance in literature is the Vital Breath, which 
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is either pure or impure in character, and the purity or impurity cannot be 
attained by force. This may be compared with what obtains in music. Given 
the same song, in which melody and rhythm may well be harmonious, the 
tempo and changes in tempo equally well-controlled, the use of the Vital 
Breath is bound to vary from singer to singer in rendering the song, and the 
degree of skill in the singer is as if predetennined, it is something which 
even a father cannot change in his son, or an elder brother in his younger 
brother. 

Literature is no less noble an activity than the governing of a state; it 
is also a way to immortality. The years pass and one’s life runs out its 
natural course. Honors and pleasures cease to be with one’s mortal frame. 
Against these inexorable facts, literature lives on to eternity. Ancient 
authors who chose the brush and ink as an abode for their being, and 
expressed themselves on tablets for writing, had their names and reputa¬ 
tions perpetuated, and they would have done so even without the help that 
their positions in their life-time might have lent them. King Wen was a man 
in dark distress when he wrote his Commentary on the Book of Changes. 
The Duke of Zhou was an eminent person when he devised his code of 
rites. Misfortune did not deter the one from writing, nor prosperity the 
other. We can thus see how our fathers, fearing the passage of time, valued 
a brief moment more than a piece of jade a foot long. Nowadays, how men 
refuse to apply themselves! In poverty, they tremble with cold and hunger. 
In wealth, they drift in easy pleasures. The affairs of the day are seen to, 
but the task that matters more down the ages is altogether ignored. Above, 
the sun and the moon vanish in turn; below, mortal flesh conies to decay 
and, sooner than one realizes, suffers disintegration with things in nature. 
How this must grieve anyone who has a sense of purpose. Kong Rong and 
his friends are now dead. Perhaps Xu Gan alone succeeded as an original 
author in his Discourses. 
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(Translated by Siu-kit Wong) 
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Letter to Wu Zhi, Magistrate of Zhaoge 


Fifth month, twenty-eighth day, Pi reporting: 

Are you well, Jizhong? The distance that separates us is not great, but 
office imposes restrictions and 1 find 1 have no way to convey the thoughts 
I want to speak of. The place you are governing now is awkwardly situated 
and out of the way and our correspondence as a result is sketchy, a fact that 
increases my depression. 

Each time 1 think back to those days when we amused ourselves at Nanpi, 
I find them more unforgettable than ever. After mulling over the secrets of 
the Six Classics and wandering at will through the Hundred Philosophers, 
we found time to squeeze in a little chess, ending up with a game of liuho.^ 
Lofty discourse delighted our minds, plaintive strings soothed the ear. We 
galloped in haste to the northern ground, feasted with the crowd in the 
southern hall, floating sweet melons in the clear fountain, dunking crimson 
plums in its cold waters. And when the bright sun had gone into hiding, we 
carried on by the glow of the moon. Sharing a single carriage or driving 
side by side, we were off to outings at the inner gardens, our carriage 
wheels turning slowly, attendants following without a sound. A fresh 
breeze sprang up with the night and melancholy flutes sounded their faint 
cry. Joy vanished and grief came in its place; sorrowful were the thoughts 
that visited us. I turned to you and said, ‘‘Such joys can never last!” and 
you and your companions all agreed. Now, as we foresaw, you and I are 
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parted, each in a different corner of the land. Yuanyu has set off on his long 
journey, changed into a spiritual being.“ Each time I think of these things, I 
wonder when I will ever get to talk with you again. 

Just now the fifth month pitch-pipe marks the season, and all things are 
fanned by the soft winds of summer.^ The breath of the sky is gentle and 
wanu, and fruit of every kind fills the trees. From time to time I go out in 
my carriage, following north along the bend of the river, attendants piping 
flutes to clear the road before me, scholars accompanying me in carriages to 
the rear. The season is the same as it was then, but the time have changed; 
the things of nature are still here, but the men are gone. How can I describe 
to you the weariness I feel? 

I am about to dispatch a rider to Ye and will have him make a detour so he 
can pass our way. Carry on, take care of yourself. 

Pi reporting. 

(Translated hy Burton Watson) 
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Letter to Wu Zhi 
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Second month, third day, Pi reporting: 

Years and months are all too easy to come by, and it’s now been four years 
since we parted. Three years without seeing his friends and already the poet 
of “Eastern Hill” was complaining of how long it had been.' How much 
more, then, in my case, when the time has been even longer! How can I 
bear to think of it? Though we send letters back and forth, they’re hardly 
enough to free me from this tangle of depression. 

In the disease and contagion last year, so many of my kin and old friends 
met with bad fortune—Xu, Chen, Ying, and Liu, all carried off at one 
time!^ What words can describe this sorrow? In the old days, whether on 
an outing or at home, we traveled in carriages following one after another, 
rested on mats ranged side by side—when were we ever parted even for 
a moment? And whenever the wine cup was passed around and strings 
and wood-winds joined to serenade us, at the height of the drinking, when 
ears began to bum and we tilted back our heads and intoned our poems— 
at such times, thoughtless as we were, did we even realize that we were 
happy? We supposed that each of us had been allotted a hundred years, that 
we would always be here to look out for one another. Who’d have guessed 
that in a few years almost all of us would have fallen by the way? It hurts 
just to speak of it. Recently I have been gathering up the writings that these 
men left behind and putting them all together in one volume. Looking at 
the names, I know they’re already logged in the ledgers of the dead, and 
yet, as 1 think back over the outings we used to have, I see these gentlemen 
still in my mind’s eye. And now all have been transformed, transformed 
into stinking dirt! How can 1 go on speaking of it? 
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If we look at the literary men of past and present, we find that as a whole 
they do not stick by the little niceties of conduct and seldom succeed in 
setting themselves up as models of virtue. Yet Weichang [Xu Gan], by 
way of exception, combined both refinement and solid natural ability. 
Simple and unassuming, he worked to lessen his desires, taking as his ideal 
the recluse of Mount Ji.‘ He may be called a “well-rounded gentleman."** 
He wrote the Zhonglun or Medial Discourses in twenty sections, setting 
forth his own school of thought. His words and ideas, marked by classical 
elegance, are well worth handing down to later ages. He has fashioned a 
work that will never grow old. Delian [Ying Yang] was forever afire with 
thoughts of literary composition, and with his talent and learning was flilly 
capable of writing books. But, sad as it is, he never lived to realize his 
high hopes. Recently, as 1 have been working my way through the writings 
of these gentlemen, 1 find myself staring at them and brushing back the 
tears. And having grieved for the departed, I go on to ponder what may 
lie ahead for me. Kongzhang’s [Chen Lin's] memorials to the throne are 
unusually vigorous, if somewhat on the florid side. Gonggan’s [Liu Zhen’s] 
writings are exceptionally lively, though somewhat lacking in forcefulness; 
nevertheless, the best of his poems in five-character form are worlds 
beyond what his contemporaries were capable of. Yuanyu’s [Ruan Yu’s] 
letters possess the kind of brilliance that cannot fail to bring pleasure. After 
them comes Zhongxuan [Wang Can] who stands alone in his command 
of the fu or rhyme-prose forni, though unfortunately the framework of his 
compositions is not sturdy enough to bear up beneath the weight of surface 
adornment. When it comes to his best work, however, even the men of 
ancient times are not far ahead of him. Once in the past, Bo Ya severed 
the strings of his lute because of Zhong Qi, and Confucius threw out the 
mincemeat because of Zilu, lamenting that a friend who can understand 
one's playing is so hard to find, or grieving that a disciple of such worth is 
so seldom equaled.'^ The writers I’ve mentioned, though they did not quite 
come up to the ancients, were nevertheless the masters of their time, and 
those of us left alive today can assuredly never equal them. We do well “to 
stand in awe of our juniors," as Confucius said.^ We must never disparage 
those who come after us, though I’m afraid neither you nor I will be around 
to see Just how they fare. 
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Pm already well on in years and have a thousand things weighing on my 
mind. Sometimes 1 worry so I spend the whole night without sleeping. 
I wonder if I will ever have dreams and ambitions like those 1 had in 
fonner days. Pm an old man already—it only remains for my hair to turn 
white. Guangwu once said, “Over thirty years in age, ten years a soldier in 
arms—Pve seen more than one thing change!”^ In virtue Pm no match for 
Guangwu, but I find Pm now his equal in years. With no more competence 
than a dog or a ram, I deck myself in tiger and leopard stripes; with none 
of the brilliance of crowded stars, I merely borrow light from the sun and 
moon.*^ My every movement is subjected to scrutiny—when can I ever feel 
at ease? I’m afraid 1 will never again enjoy outings like those we once had! 
Youth is the time to make the most of what we have. Once the years slip 
away, how can we drag them back again? When the men of old decided to 
take up the torch and go wandering in the night, they had their reasons!^ 
What have you been doing these days for amusement? Have you written 
anything new? I face east with anxious thoughts and write this to tell you 
what’s in my mind. 

Pi reporting. 



(Translated by Burton Watson) 
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Letter to Yang Dezu 



Greetings from Zhi. 

For several days I have not seen you, and thinking of you has become an 
exhausting preoccupation of mine. Such a preoccupation, I believe, you 
also have. I, your humble servant, have had an interest in writing since 
youth, which now dates back twenty-five years. Thus, I am in a position 
to offer a general appraisal of the writers of this age. Back in the old days, 
Zhongxuan was unrivalled south of the River Han, Kongzhang soared like 
an eagle north of Yellow River, Weichang sported his fame in the ancient 
land of Qingzhou, Gonggan brandished his fine phrases in the coastal 
region, and Delian made his mark in our domain of Wei. This was in 
addition to you, Sir, who stood tall in the capital of the Han empire. During 
those days, virtually every writer purported to have in his grasp the “pearl 
from the divine snake” and in his embrace the “jade from Jing Mountain.” 
So my king cast his great net to hold all of them, and reached out to the 
remotest places to bring them together. Now they are all assembled in this 
kingdom.Howevcr, the several masters 1 have mentioned arc still unable to 
fly high above the earthly, accomplishing a thousand miles in one launch. 
PCongzhang, despite his talent, is not adroit in rhyme-prose. But he often 
likens his style to that of Sima Changqing. This is like drawing a tiger 
so badly that it resembles a dog. 1 wrote previously to mock him only to 
occasion from him a treatise mentioning in no meager terms my praise for 
his writings. Zhong Qi never failed to be discriminating in his appreciation 
of music, for which he is highly respected even today. The reason why I 
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cannot sing the praises of undeserving writings is, in turn, my fear of being 
sneered at by posterity. 

People’s writings cannot be free of defects. I always like others to criticize 
and even ridicule my writings, and immediately rectify any fault found 
in them. Once, Ding Jingli wrote a short piece and asked me to embellish 
it. I deemed my literary talent to be no superior to his and declined to do 
so. Jingli said to me, “What is your hesitation? I alone am responsible 
for my writings, be they good or bad. Who in posterity will know about 
those who have helped finalize my writings?” These enlightened words 
have often drawn marveling sighs from me, and are still the object of my 
praises. In the past, Confucius wrote to be understood by ordinary men. 
But when he made the Spring and Autumn Annals^ his disciples such as 
Ziyou and Zixia were unable to alter a phrase. I have not seen writings that 
are free of defects since. Only with the looks of Nan Wei is a girl worthy 
of consideration for her beauty; with the sharpness of Longquan is a sword 
worthy of consideration for its superior cutting ability. Lacking the talent 
to write well himself, Liu Jixu is nevertheless fond of criticizing others’ 
writings, willfully praising and disparaging them. This reminds us of Tian 
Ba, who, once in the city of Jixia, defamed the Five Divine Emperors, 
condemned the Three Sage Kings, and reviled the five hegemonic lords. In 
one morning he was able to win a thousand people over to his views. Yet 
Lu Zhonglian, with a single rebuttal, made him shut his mouth for the rest 
of his life. Now the debating talent of Liu Jixu is inferior to that of Tian; 
modern-day Zhonglians, on the other hand, are not difficult to find. Thus, 
should we not sigh over his folly? Everyone has his particular likings. The 
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fragrance of orchids and irises is loved by many, but at the seaside there 
was someone who went after foul smells. The melodies of the “Xianchi" 
and the ‘"Liujing” are enjoyed by many, but Mo Di has written a treatise to 
denounce music. Need we share such views? 

Now with this letter I present you with a volume of my essays and pieces 
of rhyme-prose, all written in my youth. 1 believe that even street gossip is 
worthy of being gathered for reference, and songs of countrymen may echo 
the allegorical and Therefore, thoughts of an ordinary individual 
should not be discarded lightly. Nevertheless, literary composition is 
a petty craft, incapable of promoting high principles and making them 
known to posterity. A mere halberd-bearing official in a former reign, Yang 
Ziyun even then referred to literary composition as something that men 
of vigor would not engage in. Although my virtues are insignificant, 1 am 
nevertheless a feudal lord. As such I shall strive to concentrate my efforts 
on serving our exalted kingdom and let my kindness flow to the common 
people. 1 shall make my contribution to posterity and leave my merits 
to be immortalized on metal and stone tablets. How could 1 consider the 
mere works of brush and ink to be meritorious achievements and literary 
composition to be the embodiment of virtue? However, if my aspirations 
failed to be realized and my way did not prevail, 1 would then gather 
the authentic records made by the many officials and from them 1 would 
identify the rights and wrongs of our time, set standards of benevolence 
and righteousness, and establish my own system of philosophy. Although 
my works of this nature might not be fit to be stored in a library in some 
famous mountain, 1 would circulate them among those who shared my 
interests. If I did not anticipate our friendship to grow with age, I would 
not have made today’s remarks. If 1 have sound too boastful, it is simply 
because 1 know you arc my Hui Zi, one who knows my true heart. As 1 
shall meet you early tomorrow, much is left unsaid in this letter. Greetings 
again from Zhi. 
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The Goddess of the Luo 


In the third year of the Huang-chu Reign [AD 222], I had gone to the capi¬ 
tal to attend court, and on my return 1 forded the Luo River. There is an 
ancient legend that the goddess of this river is named Fu-fei. Touched by 
Song Yu’s response to what occurred between the King of Chu and the 
goddess, I myself composed the following poetic exposition. 

/ 

I was on my return from the capital 
back to my eastern domain, 

Yi Tower Peak lay behind me 
as I passed over Huan-yuan Hill, 
then made my way through Tong Valley, 
and crossed up over Mount Jing. 

The sun was bending down to the west, 
my carriage slowed, the horses balked. 

I unhitched my team by spikenard flats 
and set them to graze on asphodel fields. 

I rambled at ease in the Grove of Sunshine, 
and my gaze swept over the River Luo. 
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At that moment, 

my soul shuddered, my spirit was startled, 
in an instant all thoughts were dispersed; 
looking down I could make out nothing, 
but I raised my head and beheld a marvel. 
I spied a lovely woman there 
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at the side of the steep slope. 

I then seized my driver and asked him: “Did you catch sight of her? Who 
was she, to be so beguiling?” And my driver answered me: “They say that 
the goddess of the Luo goes by the name of Fu-fei. It must have been her 
that you saw. I would like to hear what she looked like.” 

II 

Whereupon I told him: 

Her form: 

swept along lightly like startled swan, 
was sinuous as the swimming dragon, 
shimmering like sheen on fall’s chrysanthemums, 
splendid like pines that swell in the spring. 

She was a blur as when pale clouds form a film on the moon, 
she floated through air as when winds send snow swirling. 

When I gazed on her from afar, 

she shone like the sun through morning clouds mounting; 
when nearer I viewed her, 

she glowed like a lotus coming out of clear waves. 

She achieved the mean between slender and stout, 
between tall and short she met the right measure. 

Her shoulders seemed hewn to perfection, 
her waist was tight as if bound with white silk. 

When she stretched her neck, the throat was fair, 
and her radiant flesh was displayed, 
unassisted by aromatic lotions 
and with no powder lending it aid. 

Her hair coiled high in lofty clouds, 
and long brows formed delicate arches. 

Scarlet lips on the outside luminous, 
with shining teeth gleaming within. 

Her bright eyes cast wondrous glances. 
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dimples stood close by her cheekbones. 

A rare bearing, alluring, aloof, 

her manner was poised, her body calm. 

With tender feeling and lovely expression, 
her speech was enthralling. 

Her singular garb was unique in these times, 
her figure well fitted what we find pictured. 

She wore a gown of shimmering gauze, 
in her ears were gems cut cunningly; 
her head was adorned with feathers and jade, 
and strung pearls made her body sparkle. 

She wore patterned slippers for roaming far, 
she trailed light sleeves of misty mesh. 

Through a filmy aromatic haze of orchids 
she paced, then paused on the fold of the hill. 

Ill 

All at once she broke loose, moving wild and free, 
she skipped and cavorted here and there, 
she leaned on bright streamers to her left, 
to her right she was shadowed by cassia flags. 

She bared bright wrists on those sacred shores, 
and from seething shallows picked purple asphodel. 
Thus my heart took delight in unblemished beauty; 
the mind, swept away, could feel no cheer. 

Lacking go-between to let our loves meet, 

1 trusted soft glance-waves to carry my words. 

I wished my true feelings would be conveyed, 

I untied my Jade pendants to win her. 

She possessed such beauty, she was truly fair, 

familiar with custom, she knew the Poems: 

she raised Jasper bangles to answer me, 

and made signs to the deeps where we should meet. 
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For her 1 felt a single-minded passion, 
but feared that this spright might beguile me. 

Troth to Jiao-fu broken touched on my heart', 

I paused, deeply troubled, and doubted. 

I composed my face and calmed my will, 

I pled custom’s restraints and mastered myself 

IV 

Then the Luo Spirit too was much touched; 
she lingered long in her hesitation. 

The goddess’ nimbus came and went, 
sometimes in shadow, sometimes bright. 

Like a crane her light body stood poised and tall, 
as if ready for flight, not yet taking wing. 

She walked in billowing scents of pepper tree paths, 
stepped through swirling odors of spikenard clumps. 

Then came a long moan of eternal desire, 
a voice that was sharp, and pained, and lingering on. 

V 

The hosts of spirits massed in their multitudes, 
calling and whistling each to companions. 

Some went frisking in the clear currents, 
and some soared off by the goddess’ isles, 
some went down to pick the bright pearls, 
some went gathering kingfisher plumes. 

With the Xiang River Maidens they headed south, 
or held hands with those girls who roam the Han’s shores. 
She sighed that the Pao-gua Star lacked a mate, 
she sang how the Herder lived alone. 

Her light blouse rose, it fluttered in breeze, 
her long sleeves hid her, standing there long. 

Her body, more fleet than ducks in their flight. 
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flitted past in a puff, like the goddess she was. 

Her delicate footsteps swept over the waves, 
and dust rose from her stockings of gauze. 

To her motions there was no set pattern: 
as if apprehensive, then as if at her case. 

And her movements were hard to predict: 
she would seem to go off, then seem to turn back. 
When she turned her gaze sidelong, the spirit flowed, 
and light soaked those features so like jade. 

She held back her words, she would not speak, 
but her breath was like the aroma of orchids. 

There was in her glorious face such gentleness 
that it made me forget all about eating. 

VI 

Then Ping-yi gathered back his winds, 
the Queen of the Waters stilled the waves. 

Ping-I made the drums sound out, 
while Nu Wa sang her clear, sharp song. 

Goldfish vaulted, warned of carriages coming, 
phoenix bells chimed as they all left together. 

With six dragons matched, their heads held even, 
cloud-coaches went off, swaying along. 

Great whales surged up on each side of the wheels, 
and the waterfowl soared around in escort. 

VII 

They went off beyond by the northern shoals, 
then passed down by the hills to the south. 

It was there that she bent her pale neck round 
and sent back flashing glances. 

Her ruby lips stirred, and slowly she spoke, 
explaining the laws for mating with gods. 
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and regretting how men and gods stood apart, 
grieved that no match could be made in my prime. 

Then she lifted gauze sleeves and wiped away tears 
that flowed in streams on the folds of her gown. 

“It is sad that our union is now lost forever, 
once gone, we must dwell in realms set apart. 

I have no way to show all the love in my heart, 
but I give you bright earrings from southern lands. 
Though I will dwell concealed in the shadow world, 
my heart will forever be yours, my prince." 

At once 1 could no longer grasp where she was; 

I grieved that the goddess had vanished, her light hidden. 

VIll 

And 1 went back down the heights of the hill; 
my feet left that place, but my spirit stayed. 

My love remained with the vision of her form, 

1 looked back and gazed, my heart filled with pain. 

I wished that the Holy One take form again; 

I guided my skiff up against the current, 

1 sailed the long river, forgot to turn back, 
my thoughts keeping on with growing yearning. 

That night I was restless, 1 could not sleep, 
the heavy frosts soaked me, and then dawn broke. 

I ordered my driver to hitch up the carriage, 

I set off to go back on that eastward road. 

Then I pull up the reins and set by my whip, 

I hung there in sorrow, I could not go on. 
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A Refutation of Juan K’an’s Essay— 
Residence Is Devoid of Good and Bad Fortunes: 
You Must Rather Preserve Your Life 


The spirits of Heaven and Earth are far away and distant, and good and bad 
fortunes are difficult to understand. Even though men of mediocre abilities 
might exhaust their resources, none would understand the principles 
involved, and it is easy by this to become confused about the Way. 
Therefore the Master [Confucius] stopped answering when questioned 
about the end; he was cautious about spirits and prodigies and about them 
did not speak.' And this is why the ancients displayed their benevolence to 
others but kept how it works to themselves.^ They knew these things could 
not be shared with the masses. It is not that they intentionally concealed 
them; these are things they would not understand. I have no interest in 
discussing such matters. But you, with your opinionated mind and shallow 
views, are certain and have no doubts. To be so definite as this is enough 
to be considered dogmatic. 1 have thought over your essay,^ and there are 
many points I do not understand. Respectfully I avail myself of your words 
to produce this refutation. If for the direction [of your door] you infer what 
to do from metal and wood, you will never know where it should be.'' No 
one has the '‘good" method.^ In this world there are no naturally correct 
ways, and among methods, no solely good techniques. 'Tf you are not the 
[right] man, the Way cannot be vainly pursued."*^ Even in the rites and 
music, in governing and punishments, in matters out of the ordinary there 
are things that are unfamiliar; how much the more [will this be true] with 
the hidden and unseen? But even if you wish to distinguish and clarify the 
spiritual and unseen, dispel confusion and root out impediment, establish 
the beginnings to clarify the causes, examine^ [the data] to investigate 
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the essentials, and then consider that you have the proof^—if you merely 
bring up [examples] of the ignorant masses,^ or [someone who] has not 
studied'” silkworm eggs, and angrily reject it, saying, because of this, there 
are no principles of Yin and Yang or good and bad fortune; can we help but 
compare you to someone who is choking and faults the grains, or someone 
who is drowning and blames the boat and the oars? 

In your essay you say that a “one hundred years’"’ palace cannot make a 
doomed infant live long, and that building counter to the Bow or Dipper 
K’uei would not cause a P’eng-tsu to die young. You also say that Hsu Fu’s 
predicting the Marquis of T’iao, and Ying Pu’s first being tattooed and later 
becoming a king, were both [cases of] human nature and fate. My response 
is this: this means that fate has that which is fixed, and long life is where 
it is; calamity cannot through intelligence be escaped, and blessing cannot 
through effort be brought about. Ying Pu was afraid of pain, but ended up 
suffering the knife and the saw; Ya Fii was afraid of going hungry, but in 
the end he died of starvation. In all things and all matters, whatever one 
encounters, there is nothing that is not one’s fortune and fate. If this is so, 
then in the ages of T’ang and Yu, how was it that fates were all equally 
long," and with the soldiers at Ch’ang-p’ing, how was it that fates were 
all equally short?'^ This is what I have doubts about. If things are as you 
say, then even if you were as scrupulous as Tseng [Tzu] or Yen [Hui], you 
could not dodge disaster, and [even if] you were as evil as Chieh or Chih 
you would be sure to enjoy prosperity. If good and bad fortune are fixed 
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from the beginning and cannot be diverted, then why did the ancients say 
‘The family that accumulates goodness will necessarily have a surplus of 
blessings,”'^ and ‘if you keep to sincerity and think of obedience, you will 
receive help from Heaven”?'" It must be that one is requited with blessings 
only if he has first accumulated goodness, and divine aid comes only 
when sincerity is first of all manifest. This is just like the crime’s inviting 
its punishment and the achievement’s bringing on its reward. If you first 
accumulate and then receive the reward, this comes from the principle of 
the event; it is not a matter of mysteriously and naturally running into it. If 
you say of all of this, “This is fortune”—this is to restrict fortune and fate to 
conduct [good or bad], and firmly fix good and bad fortune to intelligence 
and strength.'^ I am afraid that is not the understanding of the present 
writer. This is also something about which I have doubts. You also say that 
if we over-eat and develop indigestion, we must have the Yellow Pill. If 
one’s fate is such that he should naturally live, what can he fear from eating 
too much that he must take good medicine? If you say that taking medicine 
is in agreement with his fortune, how can it be that residence is not in 
agreement with it? If you say that even though fate has that'^ which must 
be, it needs medicine to help it [along], how do you know that fortune does 
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not need residence to assist it? If you say that medicine can be discussed 
but residence cannot, I am afraid there are those in this world who do talk 
about it. You have said: “That long life and early death cannot be sought 
is even more certain than the fact that one’s rank, high or low, [cannot be 
sought],” but you have also said, “The one who is proficient at seeking long 
life and vigor must first know from whence come early death'^ and disease; 
only then can they be prevented.” So, can long life and early death truly be 
sought for or not? You have said that “P'eng-tsu’s three hundred years and 
the early death of an infant—^these are all [matters] of one’s nature and fate 
and what is naturally so.” But you have also said that if you do not know 
how to prevent disease and bring on long life and do away with early death, 
you are seeking for the real in the false, and therefore your “nature and fate 
are not brought to completion.”'^ This means that the coming of long life or 
early death is determined by how one uses his body, and the completion of 
one's nature and fate is to be found in skillful seeking. This being so, then 
why not call one whose life is short, stupid, and one whose life is long, 
wise? If long life and early death come from being stupid or wise, then this 
“fate that is naturally so,” and the theory that it cannot be sought—why 
do you pay them any mind? All of these various statements are simply the 
contradictions of a “sophisticated” essay. 
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In your essay you say: “Concentrate your breath and make it extremely 
soft, diminish self-interest and lessen your desires, directly follow that 
which is appropriate to feelings and nature, and act in accord with the 
correct measures for nourishing life. Seek for them in the things you hold 
inside and you will get them.” You also say, “To be good at nourishing life, 
harmony is all that matters.”'^ True indeed are these words! J would not 
say they are wrong. 1 would simply say that the [measures for] completing 
one’s life are not exhausted by these. “Not entering a state that’s in 
danger”^'—this is the way to avoid harm from chaotic rule; “doubling 
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the gates [at night] and beating the watchman’s rattle”^'—this is the way 
we prepare againsP the violence of the wild and unrestrained; that where 
we live must be high and clear—^this is the way we keep at a distance the 
suffering caused by wind poisons. Of the things that are outside us and able 
to cause us harm, these [in no way] exhaust their number. How could one 
do all that needs to be done by simply maintaining this single harmony 
For concentrating his tranquility and lessening his desires no one was better 
than Shan Pao. He reached the age of seventy but had the complexion of 
a child.One could say this was the result of his gentle harmony. And yet 
one morning he was eaten by a tiger. How could it not be that this happened 
because he relied on the inside and disregarded the outside? If you say that 
Shan Pao’s fortune [was such that] it was fitting that he should become a 
tiger’s mcal,"^ and that even though he was intelligent he could not avoid 
it, then of what benefit was his “lessening his desires'” so that you say by 
nourishing life [in this way] you can attain it [long life]? [But] if Shan 
Pao brought on this disaster by being not yet totally good [at everything 
one needs to do], then the way for aiding life does not stop with a single 
harmony. If harmony is not yet sufficient for^^ protecting life, then I don’t 
know what can relieve^^ the suffering caused by external things. 

In your essay you say: “If the specialist divines a completed house he has 
proof, but if you have him build a new one, he has no evidence.” May I ask, 
when you divine a completed house and have proof, do you merely divine 
the walls and the rooms, or do you divine the good and bad fortune of the 
people who live there? If you are divining about the inhabitants and [in this 
way] know whether they will succeed or fail—this comes from divining 
about people; it is not a matter of divining a completed house. If [on the 
other hand] you divine a completed house and know [as a result] the good 
and bad fortune, this means that the residence itself has good and evil in it, 
and those who live there must comply with it. Therefore the diviner looks 
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at the surface and understands the inside. If residence is able to control 
people and cause them to comply, then a man who is destined for good 
fortune will [nonetheless] suffer harm in an “evil” house, and [one who is] 
wicked and perverse, without principle, will [nonetheless] enjoy blessings 
in a “good” abode. Do you make the cause of good and bad fortune out to 
be nothing but residence? Or, alternatively, do you see it [good and bad 
fortune] as coming from man,^^ and [for this reason] say that a new [house] 
thus has no evidence? [But] if good and bad fortune definitely come from 
man, then even though you have a completed house, how could you say 
you have proof? This being the case, can [residence] truly be divined? Is 
there truly [any influence] from residence or not? 

Your essay says: “[Divination of] residence is just like divination by 
tortoise shell and milfoil. You can know good and bad fortune but you 
cannot make good and bad fortune.” My response is that these are similar 
but not the same. In divining with the tortoise shell, good and bad fortune 
have no pre-existing sign; the response is made when something is 
encountered, and it is an omen^‘^ of what is to come. In divining about 
residence you do not ask about the character of the people who live there, 
whether worthy or stupid, you look only at what is already so. There is 
nothing that changes direction;^** it is a form that is already set. It is just like 
looking at [in physiognomy] a dragon countenance and knowing that [this 
person] is destined for nobility,'^' or seeing the vertical pattern between nose 
and mouth'^^ and knowing [that person] will starve.Thus each [divination 
by tortoise ordivination of a house] has its cause; they are not things 
wrapped in mystery. If you see they arc the same in determining good and 
bad fortune, and accordingly say that divination of residence and divination 
by tortoise are no different, this is like seeing a lute and calling it a harp;^"^ 
it is not only that you do not understand the lute.^^ And even if, as you say,^^ 
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residence and tortoise shell divinations arc the same, but we are merely 
able to know [good and bad fortunes] and not make them—then good 
and bad fortunes are already set; even though you know them, what good 
does it do? Whether you divine or not has no place at all [in determining 
the result]. And yet the ancients, when they were about to do something, 
“Ask the tortoise and the milfoil if it was auspicious,” to determine which 
course of action they would follow and select. How could this have been 
in vain? This, once again, is something about which I have doubts. When 
King Wu was building the [capital oi] Chou, they said “It was the king who 
examined the oracle, and we made our residence in the capital at Hao.”^^ 
And when the Duke of Chou moved the capital, he divined about [settling 
near] the Chien and the Ch’an [rivers], but in the end it was only with the 
Lo that he got the good sign.'^^ They [the ancients] also said: “Divine the 
omen for their tomb and securely place them in The ancients practiced 
this in former times like that, but you refute it now like this—I don’t know 
who can be followed for sure. 

Your essay says; “[Let us suppose] the case of the residence of the three 
high ministers, and let us have someone from the ignorant masses live in 
it. That he definitely would not become one of the three high ministers can 
be known,” [and] “Someone might say: 'The ignorant masses definitely 
are not able to live a long time in the houses of nobles.’” This being so, 
is there truly no [influence] from residence? My response is that I am not 
saying an auspicious house can bring you happiness all by itself I would 
simply say that the Gentleman, already possessing virtue and talent, will 
also divine about where to live. Compliant in conduct,with accumulated 
virtue, he thus enjoys great fortune. It is just like the good farmer, who 
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already embracing good skills, also selects fertile fields, and what is more, 
adds to that weeding and hoeing, and thus he gets a full granary in return. 
If you now sec that the ignorant masses arc unable to obtain blessings from 
an auspicious house and thus say that in residences there arc neither good 
nor bad, how does that differ from seeing that in farming you may not get 
a bumper crop, and saying that in fields there arc neither rich nor sterile? 
Although the good field may be excellent, the crops will not by themselves 
flourish, and although the house be divined as auspicious, the result will 
not come about on its own. If the principle of mutual need is truly so, then 
the good and bad fortune of residence can never be doubted. But, these 
days, if people believe in signs and omens, then they reject what is proper 
to the principles of man, and if they maintain divination and physiognomy, 
they renounce the good and bad fortune of Yin and Yang; if they support 
knowledge and strength, they forget what is preserved by the Way of 
Heaven. How does this differ from knowing that the seasonal rains produce 
things, and accordingly doing nothing and hoping for excellent crops? For 
this reason, doubtful and strange theories arise, and one-sided opinions 
abound. When what they rely on is not the same, how can they understand 
one another? If there were someone who combined all things and perfected 
them, would it not have to be that half [of his concern] would be with 
residence and grave? 
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Your essay says: “‘Good times and lucky days’ and ‘asking the spirits 
wherein lies the fault’^—these are things the great kings of the past did not 
have, but that decadent kings [of later ages] love to follow.” These words 
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are fine indeed! However, they are not entirely true. T’ang prayed in the 
mulberry grove, and the Duke of Chou held the jade tablet in his hand'^'— 
1 do not know if these are [examples ofj “asking wherein lies the fault” or 
not. “A lucky day was wu\ we sacrificed to the ancestor of the horse and 
prayed”"^^—do not know if this is [an example] of “good times and lucky 
days” or not. These are all things that you learned from your family, 
things established by former teachers. And to suddenly one morning turn 
your back on them is certainly [to act] as though T’ang and [the Duke of] 
Chou had never been great kings! I trust you will examine this closely once 
again. Moreover, you must know that these are two worthies; how are they 
at all like you? 

Your essay says: “When a thief is about to arrive, the fundamental thing 
is to quickly run away; when your food will not digest, the first thing in 
importance is the Yellow Pill.” [But] you only seem to know that these are 
better than waiting around for a while and looking for a begging barbarian; 
you do not know to conquer thieves and sickness before they have taken 
fonn, when the end result is hidden and not yet gone astray. We put out fire 
with water. But though you exert yourself in adding more fuel, you do not 
know that the chimney should have been bent from the start.'^'^ How much 
the more is this true [that one must nip things in the bud] of the minute 
things of the world, those things that words cannot reach and numbers 
cannot divide.Therefore the ancients “kept their views to themselves 
and did not discuss them”;'^^ “they understood things in a divine way, and 
thus they knew the things to come.”"^^ Thus they could uniquely see things 
before the ten thousand transformations and gather the results together 
at the end of the Great Concord."*^ The common people call this “nature” 
and do not know why it is so. This being the case, how could this ever be 
reached by common reason? Now the shapes and images are manifest and 
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clear, and they are limited in number, and yet they still present an obstacle 
to us. Heaven and Earth are vast and distant, with many things and many 
places; that which intelligence knows does not compare to the vast number 
of things it does not."^^ You hold on to these methods for avoiding thieves 
and aiding digestion/” and say that [in this way] the nourishing of life is 
already complete and perfect principles already exhausted; you exert your 
mind to see to the limit but stop at this and return; all which your ideas 
have not reached you say does not exist. You wish on the basis of what 
you see to ftx for certain those [very] things the ancients had difficulty in 
talking about. Is this not like the summer cicada’s discussing ice?^' And 
you wish to use what you know to settle the [very] things the ancients 
rejected.Is this not like the Jung barbarian’s asking about cotton in China 
when he saw the hemp seeds he didn’t feel it could be made [from these]?^"* 
[As for me] I am too timid to settle this for certain. On the one hand, I 
would not presume to restrict calamity and blessing to what can be divined; 
on the other, I would not presume to say that one’s home is devoid of good 
and bad fortune. 


(Translated by Robert G. Henricks) 
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Discourse on Nourishing Life 


There are people nowadays who say that immortal sagehood can be 
attained through study, that immortality can with effort be reached. There 
are also those who put the longest life at one hundred and twenty years and 
claim it has always been so. They say all accounts of people living longer 
than this are nothing but lies. Both of these positions miss the way things 
are, so permit me to try, in my coarse way, to explain. 

It is true that immortals cannot be seen with your eyes, but if we examine 
clearly and weigh all that has been written in the records and documents 
and all that has been transmitted by the former historians, their true 
existence is a certainty. They seem to be the special recipients of a unique 
ch 1 (vital breath), the receiving of which comes about spontaneously. It is 
not something one can reach with an accumulation of learning. But if we 
talk about the proper care of oneself, according to the principles, in order 
to maximize one’s allotted span of life, then it is certainly possible for a 
person to get, at the best, more than a thousand years, at the very least, 
several hundred. Nowadays, no one is skilled in this care, and therefore no 
one can achieve such longevity. How can 1 explain this? If you take some 
drug to make yourself perspire, it will perhaps in some cases have no effect. 
But should you suffer some terrible embarrassment, sweat will literally 
pour forth. If you skip eating all morning, your mouth will water and you’ll 
dream of eating, yet Tseng Tzu,’ choked with grief, went seven foodless 
days without feeling hunger. If you sit up half the night, youTl begin to nod 
off and dream of bed. But if inside you’re stirred with a great anxiety, the 
dawn will come before you fall asleep. You can brush energetically to get 
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your hair to stand up or drink a strong wine to redden your face, but the 
results will only be marginal. Yet a young fellow when angry will redden 
with a fearsome face and his hair will push up against his hat. From these 
examples, I assert that the relationship of a person’s spirit to his body is 
like that of a country and its ruler. When the spirit is rash within, the body 
decays without, just as when the ruler on top is muddled, the country below 
falls to chaos. 

Now, for those growing grain during the drought of King T’ang,^ there was 
from time to time the contribution of an isolated rainfall. When that was 
over, things returned to being parched and dried, and what depended on that 
single rain would later wither up; nonetheless, the benefits of that single 
rainfall can certainly not be gainsaid. Nowadays people often say that a 
single burst of rage is not sufficient to do violence to one’s innate nature or 
that a single bout of grief to harm one’s body. Treating these things lightly, 
they indulge themselves often, as if they did not recognize the benefits of 
a single rainfall, but looked forward to getting good grain from desiccated 
sprouts. By this, the gentleman knows that fomi can stand only by relying 
on spirit, and that spirit in turn needs form for its existence. When one 
grasps how easily the system of life is unbalanced, one realizes the harm to 
life of even one such excess. Therefore, one’s innate nature is cultivated in 
order to preserve the spirit, and the mind is kept peaceful to keep whole the 
body. Love and hate must not come to rest in one’s feelings, nor must grief 
and joy be harbored in one’s thoughts. Drifting, insensate, the bodily ch 7 is 
level and quiet. Then inhale and exhale in a rigorously controlled manner, 
and ingest the things which will nourish your body. This will bring fonn 
and spirit closer together, and will benefit you inside and out. 
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Now, if a field when planted yields ten measures of grain, it’s called a 
“prime” field, and it will be so named throughout the underheaven. No one 
realizes that under close and intense cultivation, it could yield more than 
one hundred measures. Planting a field is one thing, and arboriculture is 
quite another. With trees, successful planting lies in spreading them apart. 
It is said that a merchant can never make a thousand percent profit, and 
a farmer has no prospects for a hundred measure yield. These are cases 
of clinging to the status quo and not changing. Beans make a person gain 
weight; elm seeds make one sleepy. The acacia relieves anger; the day- 
lily helps one forget sorrow. The wise and the foolish alike know these 
things.Garlic and onion harm the eyes, and pork and fish are not life¬ 
prolonging foods. These facts too are common knowledge today. If lice 
live in your hair, they absorb the black, and a musk-deer that eats cypress 
leaves becomes cedar fragrant. The necks of people who live in high places 
develop goiters, and the people of Chin^ have yellow teeth. Deducing 
from this, it is clear that the ch’i of everything you eat permeates the 
innate nature and pervades the body. There is nothing that does not elicit 
some reaction. Is it possible there is only steaming to make things firm, 
perfiiming to make things fragrant but none to make things endure? Thus 
Shen Nung’s** maxim, “Superior medicines nourish one’s life; middle 
medicines nourish one’s nature,” truly recognizes the interrelation of innate 
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nature and life, perfected through a course of support and nourishment. 
But people nowadays do not look into these things. Nothing more than the 
five grains is seen, blinded as people are by addiction to glaring sights and 
sounds. Their eyes are blunted by deep red and yellow, and their ears are 
enslaved to raucous music. The spicy flavors they consume fry their vital 
organs; the wines stew their stomachs and entrails; the spices and aromatics 
rot their bones and marrow; and alternating passions of joy and anger 
pervert their proper ch 7; dwelling on worries dissipates their spirit essence; 
suffering and pleasures wreak havoc on their equilibrium. 

The attacks on their petty persons come from all sides. The body so easily 
exhausted must meet enemies from inside and out. Not being made of 
wood or stone, can we last long under these conditions? People today 
both laugh at and pity those who go to extremes with themselves, those 
who eat and drink without measure and then fall victim to a myriad of 
illnesses, those who indulge tirelessly in sex until their vitality comes to a 
weary end. The banes of the wind and the cold, the injuries of the hundred 
toxins will plague them with a host of obstacles only halfway along life’s 
allotted span. Everyone in the world knows to laugh [at them] and lament, 
saying they were unskilled at holding on to life. Turning to [those who] in 
taking care of their bodies neglect the principle, they are seen perishing 
by the most subtle points. The subtle points compound to become harm, 
and the compounding of harm adds up to decline. From decline comes 
whiteness, and from whiteness comes agedness, and agedness brings on 
the end. Enclosed in this syndrome, a person has no way out. People of 
only average understanding or less refer to this as “natural.” Even though 
victims come to a minor realization of things, it is invariably expressed as 
remorse as soon as the disaster is actually encountered. Never are people 
aware and cautious about the many dangers before symptoms manifest 
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themselves. For this reason, Lord Huan was already gripped by fatal illness 
before he realized it, and yet he cursed the physician Pien Ch’iieh’s early 
diagnosis/ He mistakenly thought that the day one first feels the pain is 
the day an illness begins. What harmed him had its trivial origins, but he 
sought help only after the ailment was obvious, and the cure, therefore, was 
unsuccessful.Travel around the world of ordinary men and you will find 
they all have the same slice of longevity. Look up, look down; there are no 
exceptions. This span of life is said to be all that nature’s principles allow. 
The numbers alone make it self-evident, and the company makes for each 
one’s solace. Even when someone has heard stories about “nourishing life,” 
he will say they’re untrue, basing his judgment on what he can see around 
him. Slightly better than this person is someone who approaches, wary as 
a fox, and although he gets a wee bit closer, does not know where to begin. 
Slightly better than this is someone who energetically consumes elixirs, 
then decides after six months or a year that there is no visible effect and he 
is wasting his efforts, and thus gives up along the way. Perhaps such people 
feel their attempts are like a trickle into the oceans, while water leaks in 
torrents on the other side. They want to sit down and watch for obvious 
rewards. Perhaps they are people who have suppressed their feelings 
or held their desires in check, lopped off and discarded their worldly 
ambitions. But the objects of temptations are always directly before their 
eyes and ears, and the goal of their nobler aspirations lies several dozen 
years away. So fearing that they’ll lose both, they lack inner resolve; inside 
the heart is fighting with itself and outside things are luring them from the 
path. The forces combine to drag them from the Way, and they too fall in 
defeat. 
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Only by reason can wc know the subtlety of esoteric things, not by 
perception with our eyes. This may be likened to the Yu-chang tree, 
growing for seven years before it is recognizable. Now with hasty and 
tempestuous hearts, we climb on the path of stillness and quietude. Our 
idea is for hasty progress, but events come slowly; our expectations focus 
on the near future, but responses to our efforts are far-off—and thus no 
one is able to reach to the end. Those who push anxiously do not seek on, 
because they see no immediate results, and those who do seek on fail in 
the endeavor for lack of concentration. Those who incline toward one side 
or the other achieve nothing for lack of breadth, and those who pursue 
occult practices become quagmired in the byways. In all efforts of this sort, 
of ten thousand people who seek long life, not a single one can succeed. 
Those truly skilled at nourishing life are not at all this way. Clear, empty, 
quiet, expansive, they reduce the selfish and minimize desires. Knowing 
the hann that fame and status do to virtue, they simply ignore them, leave 
them beyond the confines of their lives. It is not a case of wanting these 
things and forcibly forestalling them. They recognize the harm that the 
rich-tlavored does one’s innate nature and discard it, pay it no heed. It is 
not that they hunger for such things and then control themselves. External 
things entangle the heart, so they have no presence. Spirit chi alone is 
manifest, by virtue of its purity. Those skilled at nourishing life are open 
wide, without worry or grief, at peace without thoughts and ponderings. 
They preserve this state with oneness, nourish it with harmony. Harmony 
with the principles brings daily advance, becoming one with the great 
flow. Afterward one is infused with the numinous nutrient, imbued with 
the ambrosial spring waters, basked in the dawning sun, and made tranquil 
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with the ch "m zither’s five strings. So with nonaction, it comes in and of 
itself, the body subtle and the heart profound, forgetting pleasure so that 
joy is complete, abandoning the trappings of life so that the person may be 
preserved. Proceeding in this manner, one’s life span could compare with 
Hsien Men’s;'’ one could compete in years with Wang Ch’iao/ How could 
anyone think that such people do not exist? 

{Translated by Kenneth J. DeWoskin) 
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Letter to Shan T’ao 


Kang reporting: 

You spoke of me to your uncle, the Prefect of Ying-ch’uan, and I must say I 
found your estimate of me just. But I wondered how you could have come 
to so accurate an understanding without really knowing what my principles 
are. Last year when T came back from Hotung, Kung-sun Ch’ung and Lii 
An said you had proposed me as your successor in office. Nothing came 
of it, but your proposal made it obvious you really did not understand me 
at all. You are versatile—you accept most things and are surprised at little. 
I, on the other hand, am by nature straightforward and narrow-minded— 
there are lots of things that 1 cannot put up with. It was only chance that 
made us friends. When recently I heard of your promotion in office, I was 
upset and unhappy, fearing that the cook would be shy of doing the carving 
by himself and would call in the Impersonator of the Dead to help, handing 
over a kitchen knife soiled with rancid fat. Hence 1 am writing to make 
clear what may and may not be done. 
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\i used to be that when in my reading I came across people resolutely above 
the world, 1 rather doubted their existence, but now I am convinced that 
they really do exist after all. One can be so constituted that there are things 
one cannot endure; honest endorsement cannot be forced. So it is perhaps 
idle to talk about the familiar “man of understanding” who can put up with 
anything, who takes no exception to vulgarity around him but who still 
preserves his integrity within, who goes along with the vacillations of the 
times without ever feeling a twinge of regret. Lao Tzu and Chuang Chou 
are my masters: they held mean positions. While it is the same case with 
Liu-hsia Hui and Tungfang Shuo in their caring less and less for power and 
position and more and more for true simplicity. I would hardly criticize 
them. And Confucius, out of his love for all, was ready to hold a coachman’s 
whip; and Tzu-wen, with no desire for the job, was tlirice prime minister— 
these were gentlemen whose minds were bent on saving the world. This is 
what is meant by “in success, he shares the benefits with all and does not 
vacillate; in obscurity, he is content and not depressed.” From this point 
of view, Yao and Shun’s ruling the world, Hsii Yu’s retirement to the hills, 
Tzu-fang’s helping Han and Chieh-yii’s singing as he walked all add up to 
the same thing. When you consider all these gentlemen, they can be said to 
have succeeded in doing what they wanted. Hence all the various modes of 
conduct of the gentleman take him to the same goal by different paths. He 
acts in accordance with his nature and rests where he finds his case. Thus 
there are those who stick to the court and never emerge, and those who 
enter the wilderness and never come back... 
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Moreover, I am filled with admiration when 1 read the biographies of 
the recluses Shang Tzu-p’ing and T’ai Hsiao-wei and can imagine what 
sort of men they were. Add to that the fact that 1 lost my father when 
young, was spoiled by my mother and elder brother and never took up 
the study of the classics. 1 was already wayward and lazy by nature, so 
that my muscles became weak and my tlesh tlabby. I would commonly 
go half a month without washing my face, and until the itching became a 
considerable annoyance, i would not wash my hair. When I had to urinate, 
if 1 could stand it I would wait until my bladder cramped inside before 
1 got up. Further, I was long left to my own devices, and my disposition 
became arrogant and careless, my bluntness diametrically opposed to 
etiquette; laziness and rudeness reinforcing one another. But my friends 
were indulgent, and did not attack me for my faults. Besides, my taste 
for independence was aggravated by my reading of Chuang Tzu and Lao 
Tzu; as a result any desire for fame or success grew daily weaker, and my 
commitment to freedom increasingly finner. In this I am like the wild deer, 
which captured young and reared in captivity will be docile and obedient. 
But if it be caught when full-grown, it will stare wildly and butt against 
its bonds, dashing into boiling water or fire to escape. You may dress it up 
with a golden bridle and feed it delicacies, and it will but long the more for 
its native woods and yearn for rich pasture. 

Juan Chi is not one to talk about people’s faults, and I have tried to model 
myself after him, but in vain. He is a man of finer character than most, one 
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who never injured another. Only in drinking does he go to excess. But even 
so the proper and correct gentlemen with their restrictions hate him as a 
mortal enemy, and it is only thanks to the protection of Generalissimo Ssu- 
ma Chao that he survives. But 1, without Juan Chi’s superiority, have the 
faults of being rude and unrestrained, ignorant of people’s characters and 
blind to opportunity, not careful like Shih Fen, but driven to carry things 
to their end. The longer 1 were involved in affairs the more clearly would 
these defects show. I might want to stay out of trouble, but would it be 
possible? 

Furthermore, in society there are prescribed courtesies, and the court has its 
rules. When 1 consider the matter carefully, there are seven things I could 
never stand and two things which would never be condoned. I am fond of 
lying late abed, and the herald at my door would not leave me in peace-— 
this is the first thing I could not stand. I like to walk, singing, with my 
lute in my arms, or go fowling or fishing in the woods. But surrounded by 
subordinates, I would be unable to move freely^—this is the second thing 
1 could not stand. When I kneel for a while I become as though paralyzed 
and unable to move. Being infested with lice, 1 am always scratching. 
To have to bow and kowtow to my superiors while dressed up in formal 
clothes—this is the third thing 1 could not stand. 1 have never been a facile 
calligrapher and do not like to write letters. Business matters would pile up 
on my table and fill my desk. To fail to answer would be bad manners and a 
violation of duty, but I would not long be able to force myself to do it—this 
is the fourth thing 1 could not stand. I do not like funerals and mourning, 
but these are things people consider important. Far from forgiving my 
offence, their resentment would reach the point where they would like to 
see me injured. Although in alarm 1 might make the effort, I still could not 
change my nature. If I were to bend my mind to the expectations of the 
crowd, it would be dissembling and dishonest, and even so I would not be 
sure to go unblamed—this is the fifth thing 1 could not stand. I do not care 
for the crowd and yet I would have to serve together with such people. Or 
on occasions when guests fill the table and their clamor deafens the ears, 
their noise and dirt contaminating the place, before my very eyes they 
would indulge in their double-dealings—this is the sixth thing I could not 
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stand. My heart cannot bear trouble, and official life is full of it. One’s mind 
is bound with a thousand cares, one’s thoughts are involved with worldly 
affairs—this is the seventh thing I could not stand. Further, I am always 
finding fault with T’ang and Wu Wang, or running down the Duke of Chou 
and Confucius. If I did not stop this in society, it is clear that the religion 
of the times would not put up with me—this is the first thing which would 
never be condoned. I am quite ruthless in my hatred of evil, and speak out 
without hesitation, whenever I have the occasion—this is the second thing 
which would never be condoned. To try to control these nine weaknesses 
with a disposition as narrow and niggling as mine could only result in my 
falling ill, if indeed I were able to avoid trouble with the authorities. Would 
I be long in the world of men? Besides, I have studied in the esoteric lore 
of the Taoist masters, where a man’s life can be indefinitely prolonged 
through eating herbs, and I firmly believe this to be so. To wander among 
the hills and streams, observing fish and birds, is what gives my heart great 
pleasure. Once 1 embarked on an official career, this is something I would 
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have to give up forthwith. Why should I relinquish what gives me pleasure 
for something that fills me with dread? 

What is esteemed in human relationships is the just estimate of another’s 
inborn nature, and helping him to realize it. When you see a straight piece 
of wood, you do not want to make it into a wheel, nor do you try to make a 
rafter of a crooked piece, and this is because you would not want to pervert 
its heaven-given quality, but rather see that it finds its proper place. Now 
all the four classes of people have each their own occupation, in which 
each takes pleasure in fulfilling his own ambition. It is only the man of 
understanding who can comprehend all of them. In this you have only to 
seek within yourself to know that one may not, out of one’s own preference 
for formal clothes, force the people of Yueh to wear figured caps, or, 
because one has a taste for putrid meat, try to feed a phoenix a dead rat. Of 
late I have been studying the techniques of prolonging one’s life, casting 
out all ideas of fame and glory, eliminating tastes, and letting my mind 
wander in stillness; what is most worthwhile to me is Inaction. Even if 
there were not these nine concerns, I could still pay no attention to your 
wishes. But beyond this, my mind tends toward melancholy, increasingly 
so of late, and I am personally convinced that I would not be able to stand 
any occupation in which I took no pleasure. I really know myself in this 
respect. If worse comes to worst and there is no way out, then I shall 
simply die. But you have no grudge against me that you should cause me to 
lie lifeless in the gutter. 
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I am continually unhappy over the recent loss of the company of my mother 
and elder brother. My daughter is thirteen, my son eight years old—neither 
grown to maturity, and I am in ill health. This is another fact that pains me 
so much 1 cannot bear to speak further of it. Today I only wish to stay on 
in this out-of-the-way lane and bring up my children and grandchildren, on 
occasion relaxing and reminiscing with old friends—a cup of unstrained 
wine, a song to the lute.This is the sum of my desires and ambitions. If you 
keep on relentlessly nagging me, it can only be because you are anxious 
to get someone for the post who will be of use to the world. But you have 
always known what an irresponsible, bungling sort of person I am, not at 
all up to current affairs. 1 know myself that I am in all respects inferior to 
our modern men of ability. If you think me unlike ordinary men in that 
I alone do not find pleasure in fame and distinction, this is closest to my 
true feelings and deserves to be considered. If a man of great ability and 
endowments, able to turn his hand to anything, were able to be without 
ambition, he would be worth your respect. But one like me, frequently 
ill, who wants to stay out of office so as to take care of himself for the 
remaining years of his life—in me it is rather a deficiency. There is not 
much point in praising a eunuch for his chastity. If you insist on my joining 
you in the king’s service, expecting that we will rise together and will be a 
Joy and help to one another, one fine day you will find that the pressure has 
driven me quite mad. Only my bitterest enemy would go so far. 
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The rustic who took such pleasure in the warm sun on his back, or the one 
who so esteemed the flavor of celery that they wanted to bring these things 
to the attention of the Most High: this showed them to be well-meaning, 
but it also showed their complete ignorance. I hope you will not do as they 
did. This being the way I feel about it, I have written to explain it to you 
and at the same time to say farewell. 

(Translated by J. R. Hightower) 
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A Pleading Memorial 




Your subject Mi pleads: 

It was fated that I would have various disasters and ills in life. When I 
was only six months old, my kind father died. When I was just four years 
old, my maternal uncle coerced my mother into a second marriage. My 
grandmother, Liu, grieved at my helpless orphanage, brought me up with 
maternal care. And in my early years, 1 was so entangled with a diversity 
of sickness that even at the age of nine I could not walk. In such solitude 
and misery did I grow up. 1 am not only devoid of uncles, but also devoid 
of brothers; my family has been poor, and I have not been blessed with 
any children until late in my age. Abroad 1 have no distant relatives upon 
whom I can rely, while at home there is no boy servant, five feet in stature, 
to answer the door. Thus being solitary and desolate, my body and shadow 
grieve sympathetically with each other. Moreover, my grandmother has 
long been sick and confined to bed all the time. In the matter of medicine 
and diet, I have to attend to her with constancy. 
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Since the beginning of the present dynasty, I have been benefited by its 
virtuous rule. At one time, through the recommendation of Prefect Kuei, 
I was accorded the degree of Hsiao-lian, and at another, through that of 
Governor Yung, the degree of Hsiu-tsai was conferred on me. However, 
because no one would take care of my grandmother, I had to decline these 
honors. Then an imperial decree was issued appointing me Secretary to 
the Court and was soon followed by another decree transfeiTing me to the 
post of an Attendant to the Crown Prince. It was indeed too great an honor 
for me, as a man of humble birth, to serve His Highness. Hence 1 would 
even lay down my life for the sake of repaying Your Majesty's kindness. 
However, 1 have to submit a memorial declining, as before, the assumption 
of office. Now the imperial decree in a rather severe tone has reprimanded 
me as being evasive and tardy. The district officials keep urging me to take 
to the road, while those of the prefect beset my door in fiery impatience. 
Shall 1 accept the decree to hasten away? There is my grandmother whose 
sickness becomes worse day by day. Shall I persist in my personal wish? 
All my requests have been rejected. Such being the case, 1 am now in a 
stalemate, knowing not what to do. In my humble opinions, the present 
enlightened dynasty makes filial piety the governing principle of the 
empire. So the aged and the infirm are afforded consolation and support. 
How much more deserving of these am 1, who have been more desolate 
and wretched? Again, in my youth, I served the previous dynasty and held 
a ministerial post. I wish I could pursue official distinctions, without regard 
to the fame of pure conduct. At present, I am but a worthless captive of the 
conquered dynasty, being mean and insignificant. However, Your Majesty 
confers promotions and honors on me. How should 1 dare to be hesitant 
and expect greater honors? But my grandmother is now in the sunset of her 
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days, and, with faint breath, she seems likely to come to the end of her life 
at every moment. Without my grandmother, 1 would not have been able to 
live today, and without me, my grandmother would have no one to comfort 
her old age. In fact, we, grandmother and grandson, have been depending 
upon each other for life. This is my humble reason why I cannot leave her 
behind. 1 am now forty-four years old, and my grandmother is reaching her 
ninety-sixth year. Thus I have more days to serve Your Majesty with loyalty 
than to repay my grandmother with filiality. As a little crow seeks to show 
its gratitude to the mother bird, I beg to be allowed to serve my grandmother 
to the end of her life. As to the misfortunes of my life, not only are the 
inhabitants of the district and the county magistrates thereof my witnesses, 
but the Supreme Heaven and August Earth take cognizance of them as well. 

Wherefore. I wish that Your Majesty may take pity on my puerile sincerity 
and grant my humble request, so that my grandmother can fortunately 
complete her span of life. Then 1 shall hold my life at your disposal while 
living, and afford your protection by 'Hying grass.”' With my mind kept in 
fear and trembling, I respectfully submit this memorial to Your Majesty for 
consideration. 
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Xiang Miu 


Recalling Old Times: A Rhapsody 


I used to be a near neighbor of Ji Kang and Lii An. Both were men of 
irrepressible talent. But Ji Kang was high-minded and out of touch with 
the world, and Lu An, though generous in heart, was somewhat wild. 
Eventually both of them got into trouble with the law. Ji Kang had a wide 
mastery of the various arts, and was particularly skilled at string and wind 
instruments. When he was facing execution, he turned and looked at the 
shadows cast by the sun, and then called for a lute and played on it. My 
travels took me to the west, but later I passed by the old houses where we 
used to live. It was the hour when the sun was about to sink into the Gulf 
of Yu, and the cold was harsh and biting. Someone nearby was playing a 
flute, the sound of it drifting abroad, tenuous and thin. 1 thought back to the 
good times we’d had, the banquets and outings of long ago, and, stirred to 
sadness by the notes of the flute, I decided to write this rhapsody. 
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Obeying orders, I journeyed to the distant capital. 
Turned around at last and came back north. 
Setting out by boat to cross the Yellow River, 
Going by way of my old home at Shanyang. 
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I scanned the lonely reaches of the spreading plain, 
Halted my horses to rest by a corner of the city wall, 
Walked the roads my two friends had once frequented, 
Passed their empty houses on the humble lane. 

// 

I intoned the “Drooping Millet” with its tears for Zhou, 
Sorrowed with the “Ear of Wheat” over aiins of Yin,' 
Thought of the past and those I longed for. 

My heart restless, my steps unsure. 

Roof and ridgepole still there, unbending. 

But those bodies and spirits—where have they gone? 

III 

Long ago, when Li Si went to his death. 

He sighed for his yellow dog with endless longing.' 

I grieve that Master Ji had to leave forever, 

Looking at the sun and shadows, playing on a lute,^ 
Entrusting his destiny to a deeper understanding. 

Giving his life’s remainder to that moment of time. 

IV 

When I heard the wailing flute with its troubling sound, 
Wonderful notes that break and begin again, 

I halted my carriage before going farther. 

To take a brush and write what is in my heart. 
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Rhapsody on the Wren 


The wren is a tiny bird. Bom among the weeds, it grows up under hedges 
and fences, flies and lands within a span or double-span,' yet its means 
of sustaining life are suffcient.^ Its plumage is drab, its body is small, and 
it is of no use to humankind. Diminutive in form, it lives in low-lying 
places, and nothing does it harm.^ Multiplying and propagating its kind, 
it dwells in twos, travels in pairs.^ Fluttering and fitting about, it provides 
its own enjoyment. Of the eagle, osprey, jungle fowl, swan, peacock, 
and kingfisher, some soar to the edge of the scarlet clouds,^ others take 
refuge beyond the farther bounds of the world.^ A sweep of their wings 
is enough to pierce the heavens, their beaks and talons arc sufficient for 
self-protection. Yet they all are struck by the stringed-dart and tangled 
in the corded-arrow. Their feathers and plumes are presented as tribute. 
Why is this? It is because they are of use to man. Some words are simple 
but convey a profound meaning. Some creatures arc small, but they can 
illustrate a great truth.^ Thus, I have written this rhapsody, which reads as 
follows: 
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What manifold variety of Creation, 

Which allots the multiple forms among the myriad beings! 
Even a tiny bird, the wren. 
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Receives vital force to sustain its life. 

Bom with a tiny body that flits and flutters, 

It lacks bright colors with which to make itself dear 
Its plumage has no use in adorning vessels, 

And its flesh is not offered on the sacrificial stand. 

If even the goshawk and merlin dip their wings and fly past, 
Why should it fear nets and snares? 

Where grass and trees are thick and lush, 

This is where it plays and roosts. 

It flies, but does not sail on high; 

It takes wing, but its flight is not swift. 

Its dwelling easily accommodates it; 

Its needs are easily provided. 

Nesting in a woods, it uses no more than a single branch; 
Whenever it eats, it takes no more than a few grains. 
Wherever it roosts, it does not stay for long; 

Wherever it roams, it does not linger. 

It does not demean thorn or briar. 

Nor honor angelica or thoroughwort. 

It flaps its wings and is reposed; 

Standing in place, it is at ease. 

Yielding to fate, it accords with the natural order. 

And is not at odds with the world. 

// 

Oh, this bird so lacking in knowledge. 

In deporting itself seems so wise! 

It does not hold on to treasure, and thus courts no harm; 

It docs not adorn itself, and thus invites no trouble. 
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Resting, it is restrained and is never haughty; 

Active, it follows the natural course of simplicity and ease. 
Relying on spontaneous action for its basic substance. 

It is not seduced by the hypocrisy of the world. 

Eagle and silver pheasant rely on beak and talons; 

Swan and heron soar to the edge of the clouds. 

The jungle fowl hides in secluded defiles; 

Peacock and kingfisher are bom in distant marches. 

Those ducks flying at dawn and geese winging their way home 
Beat their wings and rise aloft. 

All have beautiful plumage and plump flesh; 

And so, though blameless, they are put to death. 

Vainly holding reeds in their mouths to avoid the stringed dart, 
They end up slaughtered by the world. 

The goshawk, for all of its ferocity, is tied to a leash; 

The parrot, for all of its intelligence, is shut in a cage. 

One curbs his wild will and submits to taming; 

The other is confined alone to the palace depths. 

One changes its voice to comply with its master’s wishes; 

The other has its feathers clipped in order to be of use. 

One longs for the woods and wilds of Zhong and Dai; 

The other yearns for the tall pines of Longdi. 

Although they now bask in great favor. 

It cannot compare with the freedom of the past. 

The seagoing frigate bird 
Arrived after fleeing a storm. 

The giant bird of Tiaozhi 
Came on its own across tall peaks. 

One was carried and transported a myriad leagues; 
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The other, buffeted by the wind, was overawed by fright. 

A body that is excessively large encounters obstructions; 

Something rare in appearance is greatly prized. 

The yin and yang mold and create: 

A myriad things in a single realm; 

Small and large are interspersed. 

In numerous kinds, distinct types. 

The jiaoming nests on a mosquito’s eyelash; 

The great peng fills a comer of the sky. 

If one falls short in comparison with his betters. 

He surpasses by far those below him. 

Viewing the vast expanse of heaven and earth. 

How can one know what is large or small? 

{Translated by DavidR. Knechtges) 
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Dirge for Yang Zhao 


Pan Yue 


In the first year of Xianning [275], in summer, on the yichou day of the 
fourth month,' the former Charge-breaking General of the Jin, inspector 
of Jingzhou, Governor Yang of Xingyang passed away. Alas, how sad! 
When the Son of Heaven founds a state, or a noble lord establishes a clan, 
he selects the worthy and able, and their government is harmonious. Zhou 
relied on Shangfu, and the Yin depended upon Tai'e.^ Mighty, mighty was 
Marquis Yang, Jin’s talons and fangs! His loyal fidelity brightly shone, 
and his splendid deeds, how magnificent they were! Wishing to broaden 
the royal sway, he purged and cleansed the wild reaches. His span of years 
was not long, and his black hair was not yet flecked with grey, when full 
of regret he passed from the world. This is fate! What can be done? Alas, 
how sad! From of old and in the recent past it has been true that all who 
live must die. But after death to hand down fame is something the former 
sages approved. Conduct is made known by posthumous titles, and virtue 
is praised in a necrology. Venturing to trust my words to the mourning 
banners, I now write this dirge. Its phrases say: 
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In the distant past his remote ancestors 
Are descendant from the rulers of the Zhou. 
The main line prospered and flourished; 

The collateral lines branched and forked. 

The clan originated with Boqiao; 

The family hailed from the Marquis of Yang.^ 
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For countless generations they were great and illustrious; 
Truly they followed the grand design. 

When Heaven became displeased with Han’s virtue. 

And the battle of dragons was unresolved,"^ 

Our lord’s father and grandfather 

Found themselves right in the midst of the conflict. 

Just as a bird selects a tree, 

The vassal also chooses his lord. 

They transferred their loyalty to the Wei court. 

Enlisted their names, and offered their lives. 

They eagerly leapt from the muck of the pool. 

To stride and soar on the wind and clouds. 

One led the Resolute Cavalry; 

Another was Commander of the Anny. 

II 

Favorably bom was Marquis Dai: 

Heir to his family’s splendid virtue. 

He continued their great tradition. 

And was able to construct the foundation of the hall."' 

At capping age he savored the Way; 

At that time no one could compete with him. 

In filial piety he was truly devout and devoted; 

In brotherly affection he was genial and kind. 

Possessed of numerous talents and abundant skills, 

A powerful memory and vast learning, 

His eyes could see the smallest speck. 

His mind could reckon the infinite. 

In both cursive and clerical script was he skilled; 
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His letters were sure to be prized. 

He was never content to rest. 

And he never stopped writing. 

His brush moved as if flying; 

His paper fell to the ground thick as clouds. 

Having completed his studies, he undertook official service; 
Then did he join the royal government. 

Scattering precious gems, casting off radiance. 

He governed Zhi as prefect.^ 

His moral influence extended over town and village; 

His kindness imbued the common folk. 

Then, he rose to judicial office. 

To enforce our dynasty’s commands.^ 

Verily this Grand Judge 

Was the letter and law of the state. 

When our lord took up his post. 

He regarded the people as if they were wounded. 

In all litigations he was cautious and wise; 

In punishments and sentences he was exact and thorough. 

His proceedings equaled those of Gao and Lu.*^ 

His acclaim equaled that of Yu and Zhang.^ 

His appointment was changed to the agricultural administration; 
This was at Yewang. 

The granaries were full, the stacks numbered in the myriads; 
The state was rich and the army was strong. 

Bright and majestic was Lord Wen! 

Gradually advancing to the house of Jin.*^ 

The late lord, in dual capacities. 

Assisted the army and served as aide. 

Thus, was he granted a landed domain. 
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And received this illustrious rank. 

The green altar soil was wrapped in white quitch grass;" 
Vermilion-colored were his seal cords. 

The Wei house complied with Heaven’s will,‘^ 

And the sage sovereign accepted its temiination. 

Great and grand Marquis Yang 
In sooth he led the palace guard. 

Charged with controlling the Changhe Gate,'^ 

He secured our imperial palace. 

Vexatious troubles did not arise; 

All was as peaceful as a calm breeze. 

They deemed his governance meritorious, 

And conferred on him a loftier rank."’ 

/// 

Vast, vast the land between the sea and Dai; 

Our profound land had yet to encompass it.'^ 

Turbulent and troublous were the Jiang and Han;'^ 

On their borders was a divergent flow. 

The man grasping both civilian and martial rule, 

This was none other than Marquis Yang. 

Having governed Dongguan, 

He then tended Jingzhou. 

He smashed the enemy for a myriad leagues. 

To requite the king’s good grace. 

Upon seeing goodness, he was as if aroused to excitement; 
He hated evil as though it were a foe. 

He displayed both might and beneficence. 

Either to punish or to ply with kindness. 
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The fiend of Wu was evil and dissolute;'^ 

The false commander feared defeat."” 

The late lord hoped to exploit the enemy’s rift, 

And roll up the southern extremities like a mat. 

Yet his resupply shrunk and his provisions were depleted; 

His inspired strategy was not at fault. 

But when a gentleman errs. 

He takes the guilt upon himself and refuses vindication. 

Just like the eclipse of the sun or moon, 

A good man at times is deficient."' 

In defeat he accepted the blame; 

In victory he declined the credit. 

Once he returned his army home. 

He received dismissal in accordance with the law. 

He retired to his ancestral graves. 

Shut his gate and showed himself no more. 

He roamed his gaze over canons and scriptures; 

Loosed his mind into Confucian learning. 

In droves and crowds the belted officials 
Mounted his hall and entered his chamber.^" 

There was no matter on which they did not consult him; 

There was no problem of which they failed to inquire. 

Although his position was lost, his dedication to the Way continued; 
Although his person was in straitened circumstances, his mind was at ease. 
Unforeseen, unexpected, 

He became bedridden and sick. 

Great Heaven was without mercy. 

And his great life came to an end. 

Alas, how sad! 
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IV 


Zinang served Chu; 

In his last words he advised to fortify Ying.^^ 

Recorder Yu admonished the prince of Wei; 

By means of his corpse he enlightened his lord.^** 

The late lord though faced with death. 

Never forgot loyalty and respect. 

Although recumbent on bed and cushion, 

His thoughts were ever with the court. 

At dawn he conveyed his words to the throne; 

By dusk his life had come to an end. 

The sage king, sighing with grief, 

Kindly sent a pall and burial clothes. 

They eulogized his virtue and recorded his merit; 

In honor of his good deeds, they granted him a posthumous name. 
All of the lords were deeply moved; 

Nobles from the states wiped their tears. 

His orphan heir was in distress; 

His colleagues choked back their sorrow. 

Those who came to his grave felt equal remorse; 

Men on the roads repeatedly sobbed. 

Alas, how sad! 

V 

Because of my stupidity and ignorance, 

I was covered in the late lord's shadow. 

Raising my head I recall my late father, 

And his affection for this boon companion. 
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Bowing my head, I am grateful to this bosom friend, 

A man of profound understanding and discernment. 

When I received word of his death, I was pained with grief; 
Tears soaked my gown. 

It was not that I neglected rushing to his place of passing, 
But my sorrowful affection was profound. 

When he was ill I did not visit him; 

Upon his death, 1 did not go to mourn him. 

I raise my cry with increasing sorrow; 

There is a lingering echo to my lament. 

Alas, how sad! 


{Translated hy David R. Knechtges) 
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Prose Poem on the Art of Letters 


m 


The Foreword 


Every time 1 look at the works of talented writers, I am impressed by the 
way in which they exercised their minds. 

Their acts of word release, their commissioning of language, were greatly 
subject to vicissitude; 

[and appraisal of| the fair and the foul, the good and the bad, this can be 
effectually stated. 

Every time I produce a composition, 1 am the more observant of this state 
of affairs: 

I am constantly anxious lest the meaning should not match the object 
of attention, lest the artistic form should not reach the level of the 
meaning. 

This is not difficulty in knowing; it is difficulty in being able [to put into 
execution]. 

Therefore, 1 compose this fu poem on the art of letters in order that I may 
put on record the superb artistries achieved by the writers before us, 
and follow on with a discussion of the causes of good and bad writing. 

Some day it may almost come to be said that I have in a lopsided way 
explored this mystery: 

[for] when we writers come to grasping axes and hewing axe-handles, we 
do, after all, select models which are near at hand. 

As for the variations arising from a writer’s idiosyncrasy, this is almost 
impossible for language to capture: 

what I am able to put into words is all stated here. 
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The Poem 


I 


Taking his stand at the hub of the universe so that he might objectify his 
outlook, feeding his purpose with the sacred writings of the past: 
he followed through the four seasons with a sigh at their passing, he 
surveyed all creation and mused on its tangled skein. 

He mourned the fall of the leaves in strong-handed autumn, he rejoiced 
over the tender buds of fragrant spring: 
his heart was a-shiver with the thought of the frosts, his mind caught away 
above the clouds of summer. 

He recited the mettlesome virtues of the [writers] of his day, hymned the 
clean [literary] fragrance of the men before him: 
he roamed through the crowded treasure-house of letters, admired the 
matching of matter and manner in its exquisitely traceried works. 
Impulsively he pushed the books away and grasped the brush, summoned it 
to [the work of| this composition. 


II 
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The beginning was in this fashion: 

Oblivious to all sights, oblivious to all sounds, both sunk in thought and 
questioning abroad, 

his spirit was away on a wild gallop to the Eight Poles, his mind thousands 
of cubits beneath the sod. 

Then he reached this point: 

the dawn of his mood grew brighter and brighter and so more defined, the 
objects of his attention lighted up and came jostling forward: 

he tested the sap in the words crowding about him, rinsed his mouth with 
the sweet dews of the Scriptures. 

He was swimming in the pool in the heavens with its peaceful flow, he had 
plunged into the fountain in the deeps and was completely soused in it. 
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Ill 


This was the way of it: 

he, being immersed in phrases painfully consenting, it was like darting fish 
with the hooks in their gills, dragged from the depths of an unplumbed 
pool: 

he, being shrouded in beautiful language, all a-flutter, it was like birds on 
the wing and the arrow strung to the bow—down they drop headlong 
from out of the cloud. 

Gathering the fine diction omitted through a hundred ages, selecting from 
the assonances neglected over a thousand years: 

he left on one side the day-old blossoms already full-blown, he unveiled 
the night-buds as yet unopened. 

He was seeing the past and the present in a moment of time, he was 
touching the Four Seas in one blink of an eye. 
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IV 

After this he chose from among the ideas and placed them in order, he 
scrutinized the expressions and put them where they belonged: 

some [ideas] with a shadowy quality to them kept on tap-tapping, some 
[expressions] which were merely echoes ceased twanging. 

It may be he followed along a branch to shake the leaves, or followed down 
the ripples [in a pool] and so found the spring. 

It may be that what was at first obscure by this means became clear, or 
what he sought as easy became more and more difficult. 

It may be there was a tiger-change and all the beasts submitted, or a dragon 
emerged and the birds were caught by the waves. 

Either he found himself on even ground and advance was easy, or the 
ground was rock-bestrewn, and he hobbled along in misery. 
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V 

He stilled the waters of his mind to stabilize his thinking, he peered into his 
thoughts and one by one put them into words; 
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he was trapping lieaven-and-earth within a visible form, forcing all creation 
onto the tip of his brush. 

At first he hesitated, with the brush parching his lips, but finally the stream 
flowed forth from the well-steeped hairs. 

Reason having given stability to the subject-matter by setting up a main 
stem, the artist in him reached out to the branches and knotted them in 
their profusion. 

He could trust the face of his mood not to fall awry, so that at every turn it 
should be well enfeatured: 

should the thought be of something delightful, there was sure to be a smile, 
then suddenly sorrow was there and straightway there was a sigh. 

This whether the tablet was grasped with a sense of ease and direction or 
whether the brush went to his mouth and he fell into a brown study. 


VI 

What joy there was in all this, the joy which sages and worthies have 
coveted. 

He was taxing Non-Being to produce Being, calling to the Silence, 
importunate for an answer: 

he was engrossing the great spaces within a span of silk, belching forth 
torrents [of language] from the inch-space of the heart. 

Words were expanding the theme, the more as it proceeded: thought was 
bringing it under his hand, as it became the more profound. 

He was scattering a fragrance of delicious hanging-clusters, putting forth a 
profusion of green-budding twigs. 

A laughing wind was flying by and whirling up a solid shape, a mass of 
shining cloud was arising in the garden of letters. 


VII 

A body has a myriad differences, [and] nothing can be measured along one 
line of measurement: 

with convolution on convolution [changing] at the shake of a hand, the 
[precise] form of the [composition] could hardly achieve an identity. 
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While the massing of the phrases proved the measure of effective skill, 
it was the meaning in control of the document which made the real 
workmanship. 

Whilst it both was and was not he kept on staiggling, whilst it was both 
shallow and deep he could not give way: 

however much it departed from the square and skulked away from the 
round, in the end the shape was completed and the portrayal finished. 

Wherefore, the men whose eyes exaggerated ran to excess, the men who 
would satisfy their minds prized exactitude: 

those with a poor command of words had no way through, those who were 
versed in dialectic alone had a free course. 

VIII 

Lyrical poems are the outcome of emotion and should be subtle 
elaborations: prose poems [fit] are each the embodiment of an object 
and so should be transparently clear. 

Inscriptions on monuments should cloak the art with simplicity: funeral 
elegies are tangled skeins [of grief] and so should be cries of distress. 

Dedications on ritual bronzes are both comprehensive and concise but 
should be warm [in tone]; admonitions are to make a break [in 
conduct] and so should be forthright. 

Panegyrics should be cxpatiations on admirable qualities, with a balanced 
elegance; dialectical essays deal with subtle points and should be clear 
and comprehensive. 

Memorials to the throne should be easily intelligible along with their 
polished elegance; expositions of theories are very illuminating—and 
deceptive. 

The marked-out territories being in this fashion, the styles none the less all 
ban evil and restrain license: 

[and] since it is essential that the language be understandable and reasoning 
well maintained, there is no point in being long-winded. 
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IX 


Taken as individual objects, [compositions] all have their own special air; 

taken as recognized styles, they are subject to repeated changes: 
as the bringing together of ideas, they put a premium on skill: as words sent 
on a high mission, they need to be [utterances] of distinction. 

As for the alternation of sounds, and their being tike the display in five- 
colored [embroidery] where [the colors] light each other up: 
to be sure, there is no certain rule about the movements and pauses, but 
pot-bellied disproportion is very difficult to put right. 

Should we be versed in ringing the changes and recognize the order of 
them, it is like the opening of a channel to welcome the flow from a 
fountain-head: 

if we miss the opportunities and [try] too late to make the combinations, we 
are constantly grabbing the tail to wrest the head in the right direction. 
With the lights and shades wrongly spaced, the result is a muddied effect, 
lacking in piquancy. 
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It may be that with a double angle of vision, the second item is embarrassed 
by the first, the first is in forced relation to the second. 

Perhaps the wording has done the damage, whilst the reasoning is well 
matched; perhaps the language has obeyed orders, but the judgments 
are the source of the trouble. 

Keep the two distinct, and both will be to the good; deal with them 
together, and both will suffer. 

Inspect your soldiers from the rear rank to the front down to the minutest 
detail, decide on retaining or rejecting by the turn of a hair: 

let the corrections be assessed with precision, and they will be as the 
carpenter’s string, of necessity right. 
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XJ 


It may be that whilst the style is rich and the reasoning copious, yet the 
ideas are beside the point. 

[Since] in the last resort there is no going two ways at once, and whatever 
you do you must not add anything, 

set up a word or two to come at key points, these to be the warning whip to 
the whole composition: 

whichever way the sentences branch one from the other, they must depend 
on this [key] if they are to interweave effectually. 

There is great merit to this plan, verbosity is restrained, and the result is 
that, having selected enough material, one does not make changes. 


XU 

It may be the traceried thinking is a woven harmony [in color], with the 
clear-cut beauty of many-tinted foliage: 

[the composition] glows like gay embroidery, is heart-searching like the 
music of many strings. 

’Twas bound to happen—there in my script, word for word, an unconscious 
tallying with a previous work. 

True, the shuttle has gone back and forth in my breast: but, alas, that man 
was before me. 

No! Twould be a stain on my honor, an injustice to others; however I 
grudge it, the passage must go. 
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xin 

It may be a trumpet-flower blossoms forth, a corn-ear rears its head—a 
dissident and undirected section, 
having an undisassociable substance, yet an unassociable ring: 
there it stands, a lonely mass, not to be compassed by conventional speech. 
’Tis a cage to the mind, for there is no mate to it; its meanings flit hither 
and hither, but eject them you cannot. 

The jade is concealed in the rock, yet the hill is refulgent with it; the pearl 
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is enveloped in the waters, but the stream betrays its charm. 

The thorn-brake there, so rough and untrimmed, a glory of color in 
kingfisher clots: 

the rustic ditty woven into the White Snow music for me enhances its 
grandeur. 


XIV 

It may be language has been employed in one short strain, one with no 
traceable sources, a foundling production, 
which looked close to the Silence but found no friend, looked far to the 
Void but gained no response. 

’Tis as if one solitary note were plucked from a lute, clean and 
resounding—but with nothing to answer it. 


XV 

It may be the phrasing finds lodgment in labored periods, aimlessly gaudy, 
but not really beautiful. 

The body of the composition is a hotchpotch of the fair and the foul, good 
material in volume but irreparably damaged. 

’Tis as if the flutes below outran [the lutes above], answering them, to be 
sure—-but not making harmony. 


XVI 

It may be reason has been commissioned to uphold some bizarre notion, 
the void ransacked in pursuit of something recondite. 

The language lacks feeling and rarely betrays love, the sentences drift 
along and do not strike home. 

’Tis like plangent notes from strings too finely strung, making hannony, to 
be sure—but evoking no feeling. 
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XVII 


It may be [a composition] has run away with itself, outharmonizing 
harmonies, is a dizzying drumming [of words] designed to bemuse. 

It is a vain delight to the eye, in the class vulgar, indeed a pretentious tune 
to a sorry theme. 

It awakens the ruinous licentious songs of the past; feelings are there, true 
enough—but the result is not refinement. 

XVIII 

It may be [a composition] by its agreeable restraint is pure and empty, at 
every turn eliminating vexation of spirit and dispersing the tumultuous 
waves [of passion]; 

being without [even] the lingering flavor of the sacred broth of the High 
Sacrifice, it is just like the vermilion lute-strings with their notes so 
pure and so blurred. 

Although it contain ‘‘one to sing and three to sigh,” indeed be refined—yet 
it has no charm. 


XIX 



As for the productions fashioned on a scale both copious and concise, well 
formed from a double angle of vision, 

which are both true to principle and adapted to the occasion, and as themes 
contain subtle moods: 

it may be the phrasing is clumsy but the analogues are skilful, or the 
reasoning is very simple but the sentences run lightly. 

It may be the garb is antique and yet quite new, or [we see] a muddied 
stream running itself clean. 

Whether at first sight they were sure to be clear or close scrutiny was 
required to reveal their subtlety, 

compare them we may with dancers matching a strain by wide-flung 
sleeves, with singers striking the note in response to the lutes. 

This, I surmise, is what the Wheelwright could not wholly put into words, 
is that essence which flowery theorizing cannot hope to explain. 
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The rules of diction and the musical patterning in writing, all this I do well 
in hugging to my breast. 

And—what vulgar fashion decries, that one should con over and over; what 
the old masters esteemed, with that one should acquaint oneself 

And—to be sure, wisdom issuing from subtle minds may yet be absurd in 
the eyes of the stupid. 

Now observe the brilliant effusions and jeweled creations [of today], like to 
humdrum crops reaped by humdrum toil. 

[These works] on the level of “the sack-pipes of infinite space,” “one with 
Heaven and Earth in nourishing creation!” 

The prolific profusion there is in this generation, yet alas! it does not fill 
the cup of my two hands. 

The anxiety there is because buckets carried from the well are time and 
again empty, the anguish there is because one cannot place the singing 
word. 

So one hops lamely round diminutive walls, and declines into the 
commonplace in rounding out a theme. 

Always dissatisfaction remains when the end is reached—dare we then be 
complacent and cherish our conceit? 

The terror is lest with the dust on us from the thudding of Jars we turn and 
are mocked by the chiming of Jades. 
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XXJ 

As to the interaction of stimulus and response, the intermingling of the 
flow with the blocking of the flow: 

their coming cannot be prevented, their going cannot be stopped: 

underground things go like shadows vanishing, back to life they come like 
echoes awakening. 

Comes the lightning release of Nature’s spring—where, then, is disorder 
and unreason? 

The wind of thought comes forth from the breast, a fountain of words is in 
the teeth and the lips: 
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a riot of tender shoots thrusting up into bloom—which brush and silk alone 
can adjudicate: 

a pattern emblazoned to fill the eye, a music remote yet flooding the ear. 

XXII 

Then comes the blocking of every kind of feeling, the will [to create] gone, 
the spirit held bound. 

It is like being the stock of a sapless tree, being empty as a dried-up river. 

Lay hold of the mutinous soul by sounding its secret depths, pay homage to 
its vital fierceness as you search for the very self: 

reason screened and obscured begins to creep forth, thought comes 
screaming, forced out from the womb. 

These are the reasons why either there is much to repent when [we write] 
with our mood exhausted, or with our purpose in command we seldom 
err. 

This thing which is in me but which no efforts of mine can slay! 

Wherefore time and again I stroke my empty bosom in pity for myself: so 
ignorant am I of what causes the opening and the barring of the door. 

Epilog 
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Behold now the utility of letters, a utility endorsed by every kind of 
principle. 

It extends over a thousand miles and nothing can stop its course; it 
penetrates a million years, the ferry from one to the other. 

Looking one way, it hands down the laws to the ages to come; looking the 
other way, it examines the symbols made by the men of old. 

It gives aid to governors and generals when ruin is impending, proclaiming 
good custom [the cause of] survival. 

No road is so distant it cannot be brought near, no principle so abstruse it 
cannot be ordered and related. 
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It is mate to the fattening dews of cloud and rain, the image of spirit 
influences, those authors of change and revolution. 

It covers metal and stone [with inscriptions] so that virtue is published 
abroad, it flows through the music of flute and harp—and daily it 
[should be] new. 


{Translated by E. R. Hughes) 
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The Genius of Wine 


An old gentleman, a friend of mine (sc. himself), regards eternity as but a 
single day, and whole centuries as but an instant of time. The sun and moon 
are the windows of his house; the cardinal points are the boundaries of 
his domain. He wanders unrestrained and free; he dwells within no walls. 
The canopy of Heaven is his roof; his resting-place is the lap of Earth. He 
follows his fancy in all things. He is never for a moment without a wine- 
flask in one hand, a goblet in the other. His only thought is wine; he knows 
of naught beyond. Two respectable philanthropists, hearing of my friend’s 
weakness, proceeded to tax him on the subject; and with many gestures of 
disapprobation, fierce scowls, and gnashing of teeth, preached him quite 
a sermon on the rules of propriety, and sent his faults buzzing round his 
head like a swarm of bees. When they began, the old gentleman filled 
himself another bumper; and sitting down, quietly stroked his beard and 
sipped his wine by turns, until at length he lapsed into a semi-inebriate 
state of placid enjoyment, varied by intervals of absolute unconsciousness 
or of partial return to mental lucidity. His ears were beyond the reach of 
thunder; he could not have seen a mountain. Heat and cold existed for him 
no more. He knew not even the workings of his own mind. To him, the 
affairs of this world appeared but as so much duckweed on a river; while 
the two philanthropists at his side looked like two wasps trying to convert a 
caterpillar (into a wasp, as the Chinese believe is done). 
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{Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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BanBao 


Li Ji, the Serpent Slayer 


In the Eastern Yue regions, the commandery of Minzhong [Fujian 
Province], there is a Mt. Yongling that soars to a height of a dozen miles. 
In a crevice on its northwest side there is a giant serpent, seventy or eighty 
feet long and over ten feet around. It was a constant terror to the local 
people. The garrison commander of Dongye and local officials reporting 
to him had lost many people to it. Sacrifices of sheep and ok produced 
no improvement in fortune. Perhaps through someone’s dream, perhaps 
through a message communicated to a medium, it became known that the 
serpent desired to feast on nubile girls in their early teens. The commander 
and local officials agonized over this, but the baneful influences continued 
unabated. So they had no choice but to seek out slave girls bom to local 
families and put them in the care of daughters from criminal families. On a 
morning of the eighth month, a ritual was performed to dispatch the victim 
to the mouth of the serpent’s cave. The serpent would come out and devour 
the girl. This went on for many a year, until nine girls had been sacrificed. 
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On this particular year the officials were preparing for the sacrifice and 
began to search for a victim. In Jiangle prefecture the family of one Li 
Dan had six daughters and no sons. His youngest daughter, a girl named Ji, 
responded to the call for a sacrificial victim and wanted to go. Her parents 
would not hear of it, but Ji argued, “My dear parents, you are luckless! You 
have begotten six girls and not a single son. You have children but it is as if 
you did not. I haven’t the merit of a Tiying' to help you out, so 1 will never 
be able to contribute to your support and sustenance. Feeding and clothing 
me is a total waste. How much better it would be if I died early. By selling 
me, you could get a bit of cash to provide for yourself Wouldn’t this be for 
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the best?” But her mother and father loved her too much to let her go. So 
she slipped off clandestinely, and they could not stop her. 

Ji appealed for a sharp sword and a serpent-hunting hound. On the morning 
of the eighth month off she went to sit at the shrine to the serpent, clutching 
her sword and leading the dog. She had prepared in advance a fair quantity 
of steamed rice balls, which she coated with a mixture of honey and roasted 
barley flour. She placed these in front of the serpent’s cave, and the serpent 
immediately came out. Its head was as large as a grain bin, with eyes like 
mirrors two feet across. First it was drawn to the fragrant scent of the rice 
balls and went over to eat them. Ji immediately released the dog, and the 
dog sunk his teeth in. Ji attacked from the back, slashing the serpent again 
and again. In a fit of pain the serpent slithered all the way out, over to 
the shrine, and died. Ji went into the cave and retrieved the bones of the 
preceding nine girls. She gathered them up, walked out of the cave, and 
proclaimed, “You were timid and afraid, and so you were devoured by the 
serpent. It is pathetic.” She then walked home at a leisurely pace. 

When the King of Yue heard this story, he summoned Ji to be his queen. 
The king appointed Ji’s father to the post of prefect of Jiangle, and he 
bestowed gifts of great value on her mother and sisters. From this time on, 
Dongye was never again bothered by such demonic banes. Even today a 
ballad is sung in praise of Ji’s exploits. 
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{Translated by Kenneth J. DeWoskin) 
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WangXizhi 


A Sketch of the Gathering at Orchid Arbor 


At the beginning of late spring in the ninth year of Yong-he when the 
primordial signs of the calendar combine as Gui-chou, we meet at Orchid 
Arbor in Shanyin of Guiji /w for washing off ill luck. All the virtuous 
come to meet here, the youthful as well as the elderly. Here there are noble 
mountains and precipitous cliffs, dense forests and tall bamboo groves, 
with limpid streams and torrential rapids flashing on the right and left. To 
sit by the side of the tortuous currents and empty the beakers, even though 
without the sounding of musical instruments, a mere drinking accompanied 
by the composition of poetry would be enough to exchange and interfuse 
our heartfelt feelings for one another. 

On this day, the sky is resplendent and the air serene, the beneficent breezes 
are graciously temperate. Looking ahead aloft, one sees the macrocosm of 
the universe and gazing downward, observes the multiplicity of the earthly 
existence, thus to extend one’s eyesight, and quicken one’s imagination for 
heightening to the top limit of one’s wits; what bounteous delight this is! 
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For what men have to do with their fellows during their lifetimes, either 
fetched from their bosoms and discussed with others in certain rooms or 
taken from their apprehension and cast abroad far beyond their corporeal 
frames, although what they adopt or reject are multifariously divergent, 
being variously different in quietude and tumult—so when they are glad of 
what they have come across, well-contented with their state of being so far, 
living happily in their good fortune, without knowing that old age would 
soon descend upon them; and when they are tired of the past, their feelings 
undergo a metamorphosis as the result of the changed state of affairs and 
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sentient responses are produced thereof. What was acclaimed in the past 
has become during one’s looking ahead up and down things of bygone 
days; yet one could not help being deeply moved in feelings while touching 
them in reality. What is more, the length and shortness of life depend on 
Nature’s decree; they would sooner or later reach finality. As the ancient 
saying (by Confucius) has it—momentous is the matter of life and death; 
how awfully painful it is! 

Whenever we examine the occasion on which notable people of the past 
heaved their feelings in one accord, we cannot but notice that never one 
of them but was full of sighs and lamentations on the subject and could 
not set it free from their inmost parts. Thence it could be concluded that 
to identify life and death is sheer nonsense and to equalize Peng Zu and a 
dead stripling is a sorry jest. Our succeeding generations would look on us 
as we do on the past, alas! Therefore, we delineate the participants of our 
gathering and note down their compositions at this juncture. Though the 
world of our succeeding generations would be different from ours and their 
affairs unlike ours, their sentiments about life and death would be the same 
as those we cherish. The future readers of this sketch would be sentient of 
this brief piece. 
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TaoYuaBiBilifl 


The Return: A Rhapsody 


I was poor, and what I got from fanning was not enough to support my 
family. The house was full of children, the rice-jar was empty, and I could 
not see any way to supply the necessities of life. Friends and relatives 
kept urging me to become a magistrate, and 1 had at last come to think 1 
should do it, but there was no way for me to get such a position. At the 
time 1 happened to have business abroad and made a good impression on 
the grandees as a conciliatory and humane sort of person. Because of my 
poverty an uncle offered me a job in a small town, but the region was still 
unquiet and 1 trembled at the thought of going away from home. However, 
Pengze was only thirty miles from my native place, and the yield of the 
fields assigned the magistrate was sufficient to keep me in wine, so 1 
applied for the office. Before many days had passed, I longed to give it 
up and go back home. Why, you may ask. Because my instinct is all for 
freedom, and will not brook discipline or restraint. Hunger and cold may 
be sharp, but this going against myself really sickens me. Whenever I have 
been involved in official life I was mortgaging myself to my mouth and 
belly, and the realization of this greatly upset me. I was deeply ashamed 
that 1 had so compromised my principles, but 1 was still going to wait out 
the year, after which I might pack up my clothes and slip away at night. 
Then my sister who had married into the Cheng family died in Wuchang, 
and my only desire was to go there as quickly as possible. I gave up 
my office and left of my own accord. From mid-autumn to winter I was 
altogether some eighty days in office, when events made it possible for me 
to do what I wished. 1 have entitled my piece “The Return”; my preface is 
dated the eleventh moon of the year yi-si (405). 
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To get out of this and go back home! 

My fields and garden will be overgrown with weeds—I must go back. 
It was my own doing that made my mind my body’s slave 
Why should I go on in melancholy and lonely grief? 

I realize that there’s no remedying the past 
But 1 know that there’s hope in the future. 

After all 1 have not gone far on the wrong road 

And 1 am aware that what I do today is right, yesterday wrong. 

My boat rocks in the gentle breeze 
Flap, flap, the wind blows my gown; 

I ask a passerby about the road ahead. 

Grudging the dimness of the light at dawn. 

Then I catch sight of my cottage—Filled with joy I run. 

The servant boy comes to welcome me 
My little son waits at the door. 

The three paths arc almost obliterated 
But pines and chrysanthemums are still here. 

Leading the children by the hand 1 enter my house 
Where there is a bottle filled with wine. 

I draw the bottle to me and pour myself a cup; 

Seeing the trees in the courtyard brings joy to my face. 

I lean on the south window and let my pride expand, 

I consider how easy it is to be content with a little space. 

Every day 1 stroll in the garden for pleasure, 

There is a gate there, but it is always shut. 

Cane in hand I walk and rest 

Occasionally raising my head to gaze into the distance. 

The clouds aimlessly rise from the peaks. 

The birds, weary of flying, know it is time to come home. 

As the sun’s rays grow dim and disappear from view 
1 walk around a lonely pine tree, stroking it. 
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Back home again! May my friendships be broken off and my wanderings 
come to an end. 

The world and 1 shall have nothing more to do with one another. 

If 1 were again to go abroad, what should I seek? 

Here I enjoy honest conversation with my family 

And take pleasure in books and zither to dispel my worries. 

The farmers tell me that now spring is here 
There will be work to do in the west fields. 

Sometimes I call for a covered cart 
Sometimes 1 row a lonely boat 
Following a deep gully through the still water 
Or crossing the hill on a rugged path. 

The trees put forth luxuriant foliage, 

The spring begins to flow in a trickle. 

I admire the seasonableness of nature 

And am moved to think that my life will come to its close. 

It is all over— 

So little time are we granted human form in the world! 

Let us then follow the inclinations of the heart: 

Where would we go that we are so agitated? 

I have no desire for riches 
And no expectation of Heaven. 

Rather on some fine morning to walk alone 
Now planting my staff to take up a hoe, 

Or climbing the east hill and whistling long 
Or composing verses beside the clear stream: 

So I manage to accept my lot until the ultimate homecoming. 

Rejoicing in Heaven’s command, what is there to doubt? 
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{Translated by J. R. Hightower) 
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The Peach-blossom Fountain 
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Towards the close of the fourth century AD, a certain fisherman of Wu-ling, 
who had followed up one of the river branches without taking note whither 
he was going, came suddenly upon a grove of peach-trees in full bloom, 
extending some distance on each bank, with not a tree of any other kind 
in sight. The beauty of the scene and the exquisite perfume of the flowers 
filled the heart of the fisherman with surprise, as he proceeded onwards, 
anxious to reach the limit of this lovely grove. 

He found that the peach trees ended where the water began, at the foot of a 
hill; and there he espied what seemed to be a cave with light issuing from 
it. So he made fast his boat, and crept in through a narrow entrance, which 
shortly ushered him into a new world of level country, of fine houses, 
of rich fields, of fine pools, and of luxuriance of mulberry and bamboo. 
Highways of traffic ran north and south; sounds of crowing cocks and 
barking dogs were heard around; the dress of the people who passed along 
or were at work in the fields was of the same cut; while young and old alike 
appeared to be contented and happy. 
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One of the inhabitants, catching sight of the fisherman, was greatly 
astonished; but, after learning whence he came, insisted on carrying him 
home, and killed a chicken and placed some wine before him. Before 
long, all the people of the place had turned out to see the visitor, and they 
informed him that their ancestors had sought refuge here, with their wives 
and families, from the troublous times of the house of Ch’in, adding that 
they had thus become finally cut off from the rest of the human race. They 
then enquired about the politics of the day, ignorant of the establishment of 
the Han dynasty, and of course of the later dynasties which had succeeded 
it. And when the fisherman told them the story, they grieved over the 
vicissitudes of human affair. Each in turn invited the fisherman to his home 
and entertained him hospitably, until at length the latter prepared to take 
his leave. “It will not be worth while to talk about what you have seen to 
the outside world,” said the people of the place to the fisherman, as he bade 
them farewell and returned to his boat, making notes of his route as he 
proceeded on his homeward voyage. 

When he reached home, he at once went and reported what he had seen 
to the Governor of the district, and the Governor sent off men with him to 
seek, by the aid of the fisherman’s notes, to discover this unknown region. 
But he was never able to find it again. Subsequently, another desperate 
attempt was made by a famous adventurer to pierce the mystery; but he 
also failed, and died soon afterwards of chagrin, from which time forth no 
further attempts were made.' 
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The Man of Five-willows 


The man cannot be identified. No one knows his name. As there arc five 
willows grown beside his hut, he has come to be known as the “Man of 
Five-willows.” 

Tranquil and spare of speech, he covets neither fame nor profit. He takes 
delight in books, but is not concerned with details. Whenever an idea 
flashes upon him he becomes so overjoyed as to forget his meals. Drinking 
is his natural weakness, but, being poor, he cannot afford to buy wine. 
Knowing it well, his relatives and friends arc wont to provide some for him 
to share. Then he finishes every drop and docs not stop till quite drunk. 
While tipsy, he leaves them without more ado. 

Four bare walls enclose his rooms; the wind and sun find free access 
through the roof and the chinks. His clothes are ragged, his dishes usually 
empty. But he takes it perfectly at ease. Sometimes he writes to amuse 
himself, to express what is in his mind. He cares little for worldly gain or 
loss. It is thus he passes his allotted span on earth. 
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Wise old Chien-lou once remarked: “Not to be dejected though poor and 
humble, nor eager for riches and honor.” Is this not a fitting epithet for a 
man like him? He drinks deep, chants his poems and finds happiness in 
himself. Is he not one of those who have lived in the spacious days of yore? 

{Translated by Fang Chong) 
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To My Sons, Yen and the Others 


To Yen, Ssu, Fen, 1 and T’ung: Heaven and Earth allot our life; where there 
is life, there must be an end.^ From of old, even sage or worthy, could any 
escape it? There is a saying of Tzu-hsia: “Life and death are apportioned; 
riches and honor lie with Heaven.”^ The four friends [of Confucius]^ 
personally received his verbal instructions. The utterance of this saying was 
surely because success cannot be rashly pursued, that for long life external 
aid can never be sought. 

My years have passed fifty. In my youth I was in extreme distress. Always 
because of my family’s poverty, 1 hurried east and west."^ My nature is 
unyielding, my talent feeble; to many things \ am opposed. When 1 weighed 
up my position, I knew that I should inevitably incur worldly misfortune. 
So I made an effort to withdraw from the world, and caused you in your 
childhood to suffer hunger and cold. I was moved by the words of the 
worthy wife of Ju-chung.^ Wrapped in ragged cotton myself, why should 
I be ashamed of my sons? This was indeed one reason [why I retired]. But 
I grieve that my neighbors are not the Two Chungs^ and that in my house 
there is no wife of [Lao] Lai.^ Cherishing these bitter feelings, I am truly 
lonely and disconsolate.^ 
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In my youth I studied lute and books. I happened to love quietness. When 
I unrolled a book and apprehended something, then in my happiness I 
forgot to eat. When I saw the trees joining in shade and the season’s birds^ 
changing their notes, then too again I rejoiced and was glad. Often in the 
fifth and sixth months’^ 1 lay beneath the northern window, and when a 
cool breeze suddenly came, I would think myself a man of the remote 
times of the Emperor [Fu-]hsi. My ideas are shallow, my learning is poor,’’ 
but I think that these words are valuable. Days and months successively 
pass away; subtle schemes are quite remote from me. When I seek into the 
distant past, how dim it is! Since I became ill, 1 have gradually declined. 
My relatives and friends have not neglected me, but always come to 
relieve me with medicines and acupuncture. Yet 1 myself fear that the great 
allotment'^ will have its limit. 

You are young and the family is poor, without servants.'^ The labor of 
gathering wood and drawing water, when can it be escaped? The thought of 
it is always in my mind, but what is there to say? Although you are not all 
of one mother, you must think of the principle that all within the Four Seas 
are brothers."* Pao Shu divided profits with Kuan Chung without suspicion; 
Kuei Sheng and Wu Chu spread brushwood and spoke of former days.'‘^ 
Thus they were able to make defeat into accomplishment,'^’ and out of loss 
establish achievement.’^ Such was the case with others, how much more 
should it be with those who have the same father! Han Yuan-ch’ang of 
Ying-ch’uan was a famous scholar at the end of Han. In his career he was 
a minister and he died at eighty. He and his brothers lived together until 
they died."^ Fan Chih-ch’un of Chi-pei was a man of principle of the Chin 
period. Seven generations shared the same property, but in the family there 
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were no resentful faces.In the Songs it is said: The high mountains I look 
up at; The great road 1 travel.Even if you are incapable of this, whole¬ 
heartedly strive after it. Have a care for yourselves! What more can 1 say? 

{Translated by A. R. Davis) 
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Requiem for Myself 
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The year is the fourth in the cycle, the season the dying fall. The weather is 
cold and the nights long, the air is chill and the landscape bleak. Wild geese 
are on the wing, plants yellow and die. I am about to leave my temporary 
lodging and go to my permanent rest. My kith and kin, come to grieve, are 
gathered this night to perform my last rites. They present the sacramental 
food, pour the sacramental wine. Too late to look upon my features^—they 
are blurred; too late to hear my voice—it has faded. Mercy on us! 

The great earth and high heaven, unfathomable in their reaches, gave birth 
to the natural world; even so was 1 made man. My place in life was humble: 
my scoop and ladle dipped and often came up empty, my plain hempen 
weave had to withstand the winter. Still I joyously drew water from the 
stream, and sang to myself as I bore firewood from the hills; behind my 
wattle door I tended to my chores in winter gloom, springs and summers 1 
labored in the fields; my hoeing and ridging bore fruit in sturdy crops. In 
happy mood 1 turned to my books, in peaceful moments I played my zither. 
1 basked in the winter sun and bathed in summer streams. Strenuous though 
my work was, 1 did not overtax myself. Knowing peace and serenity, 1 was 
happy with my lot, and so saw out my span of years. 
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Men cherish their life on earth. Fearful that it will pass without 
achievement, they seize upon the passing days, wishing to be valued in 
their lifetime and remembered after their death. Yet I trod my own path. 
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which was not that of other men. Since I did not prize their favor, how 
could I be blackened by their dye? Aloof in my poor dwelling, 1 drank 
my fill and wrote my poems. Though I knew my destiny, who can be free 
from attachments? Yet 1 pass away today with no regrets. My life has run 
its full course, spent as I wished in obscurity: to come to one’s end in old 
age leaves no yearnings unfulfilled. Seasons change, time marches on, the 
dead are divided from the living. My relatives pay their last respects in the 
morning, my friends come to mourn at night. I am to be buried in the wild, 
so that my soul will have peace. 

Long and dark will be my journey, mournful the wind over my grave. Why 
fear the empty plain? I will no longer exist. Why give way to emotion? I 
will have gone far away. 1 despise ostentatious funerals, I scorn miserly 
burials. Build me no mound, plant me no trees, let the days and months roll 
by regardless. He who never harkened after fame in his lifetime will not 
miss psalms after death. It is life that is hard—what is death in comparison? 
Mercy on us! 

{Translated by David Pollard) 
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YanYanzhi 


Funeral Elegy for the Summoned Scholar T’ao’ 


Fine jade is very beautiful; it is not a treasure found in pool or moat. The 
cassia and pepper are truly fragrant, but they are not fruits of gardens and 
groves. Yet surely it is not due to their depth or great remoteness; it is 
simply their unusual nature. Therefore those that “come without any feef 
are the prized among things; those that stand “following on the heels 
of others”^ are the despised among men. As for the resolute conduct of 
Ch’ao[-fu]‘^ and [Po-ch’eng Tzu-]kao^ and the exalted principles of [Po- 
]i^ and the [Four] White-heads/ they were such that the former behaved 
as elders towards Yao and Yii and the latter regarded the Chou and Han as 
of little weight.^ Yet through successive generations they have gradually 
become remote and their glory does not obtain. If their splendor were 
allowed to be obscured and their fragrance to come to an end, would it 
not be regrettable? Even among those who act as they in the present time,^ 
some set up their own standards, and though their ways are in the same 
dust,’'* there are many who give up their road and alter their tracks. Surely 
they do not thus make the last brightness of those men shine and drift upon 
their remaining waves?" 
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Yet there was T’ao Yuan-ming, a scholar summoned by Chin, who lived 
in seclusion among the southern hills. When he was young, he did not 
delight in amusements;'^ when he was a grown man, he truly possessed 
a simple heart. In study he did not follow a master; in writing he adopted 
accepted principles. In a crowd he did not lose his solitariness; in speaking 
he made his quietness more apparent. In his youth he suffered poverty and 
sickness; in his house he had no men- or women-servants. The tasks of 
drawing water and pounding grain could not be given to others; he had no 
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supply of goosefoot or beans. His mother was old and his sons were young. 
He applied himself to her support and toiled for their wants. Distantly 
he thought of T’ien’s'^ discourse on serving parents and recalled with 
understanding Mao’s'"* feelings on accepting his commission. At first he 
declined three appointments by the provincial authorities, but afterwards 
he became Magistrate of P’eng-tse. His principles did not accord with the 
situation and he gave up his office and followed his desires. So he freed 
himself from the troubles of the age and set his mind on things beyond 
the world. He made firm his tracks and remote his resting-place: thus 
he became distant from the world. He watered his plot and raised his 
vegetables to provide the offerings of fish and beans.He wove shoe-cords 
and plaited straw mats to defray expenses on grain. His mind delighted 
in unusual writings; his nature took pleasure in the virtue of wine. He 
disregarded the troublesome and oppressive and so achieved freedom. Was 
it not almost as is said: 'The nobles of the state cast aside rank; the men 
of the family forget poverty?”'^ There was an imperial order summoning 
him to be an Archivist, but he pleaded sickness and did not take up the 
post. He died aged so many years on a date in the fourth year of the Yiian- 
chia period [427] at a certain village in the district of Hsun-yang.’^ His 
near intimates lamented for him; distant scholars had feelings of grief May 
he have blessings in the shades! Alas for the pure and true man! A man’s 
deeds are glorified by a funeral elegy; his name is exalted by a posthumous 
title. If he has been true in virtue and duty, what account should be taken 
of his rank? The excellence of this man’s generosity and joyousness, of his 
coming to a fair end, and his principles of honesty and self-mastery accord 
with the rules for posthumous titles and arc not out of harmony with former 
records. Therefore from consultation with his friends it has seemed right to 
give him the posthumous title of Ching-chich cheng-shih."^ The elegy: 
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Some creatures esteem a solitary life; 

Some men hold to a lonely position. 

Surely they are not always met with; 

How may we say they arc found in every age? 
Oh! That man 

Longed for the ancients and settled far off, 
Concealed his great lineage 
And despised fame and rank. 

In the conduct of close relationships 
He made himself of least importance. 

The faithfulness of his promises 
Was weightier than the word of Pu.''^ 

His honesty was deep, his simplicity pure; 

His truth was tranquil, his purity gentle. 

Genial but capable of dignity. 

He was learned but not tedious. 

Accord with the age brings the same likes. 
Variance with the times, different principles. 
Where either of these is present. 

Neither will be quietly ignored. 

Surely it was not so with you, master. 

Who followed your heart and disregarded affairs. 
Who dreaded glory and loved the ancients. 

Who made little of self and much of ideals. 

The lords of your age humbly paid respect; 

The land of your province spread your fame. 
Your piety was dutiful support of your parent; 
Your way required affection for your country. 
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The standard to which you personally held 
Was not to be narrow or careful of yourself. 

Your rank was the same as the lowest officer; 

Your salary was equal to the highest farmer’s.^’ 
Rules and standards are hard to make equal. 

But to taking office limits may be set. 
Ch’ang-ch’ing gave up his appointment;^^ 

Chih-pin of his own accord retired?^^ 

You had an understanding of this, 

How discriminating an understanding! 

You composed your poem Return Homel 
You loftily strode to solitary goodness. 

Now that your course was untrammeled, 

You engaged in nothing that did not please. 

You drew water from streams amid familiar peaks; 
You built your house among the family woods. 

In morning mist and evening clouds, 

In spring warmth and autumn shade. 

You set out books and tied the rolls; 

You put out wine and stringed the lute. 

In your living you practiced care and fmgality; 

In your person suffered both poverty and sickness. 
Others would refuse the distress of it;^^ 

You acknowledged it to be your destiny. 

In obscurity you sought retirement; 

Withdrawing, declined the call to office. 

Not merely were you enlightened. 

This was your way and your nature. 
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Complex is the turning stream;^^ 

Uncertain is the requital. 

Who says: “It sides with the good?” 

Truly it is doubted by the wise. 

It is said Heaven’s canopy is high;^^ 

Why does it err in such principles? 

Walking in faithfulness, on what may one rely? 
Thinking of one’s duty, where may one give it?^^ 
When your years were of middle age,^‘’ 

You became ill with a malarial fever. 

You regarded death as returning home;^' 

You looked on misfortune as fortune. 

Medicines you would not taste; 

In prayers you sought no aid. 

In the face of the dark you spoke of your end; 

You maintained your harmony until the last. 

Oh! Alas! 

Respectfully I record your tranquility and integrity^' 
And try to honor your last instructions. 

Alive, you did not desire wealth; 

In death you do not seek for aid. 

A brief announcement, no contributions, 

Slight mourning and simple laying-out: 

Where there is soil, there to dig the grave; 

With immediate burial to lower in the coffin. 

Oh! Alas! 
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With deep emotion I recall the past; 

My far-ranging feelings follow your change/^ 
From the time when you lived alone 
And when I too had much leisure. 

In that harmony of friendship 

We had one village, neighboring houses. 

At night we wandered, in the day rested; 

And there were no boats or carriages. 

I call to mind our past drinking together, 
When raising my cup, I admonished you: 
“The solitary correct man is in danger; 

The perfectly square is obstructed. 

The wise man contracts and relaxes; 

This is revealed in fonner records. 

You may take a ‘’mirror not far off’^^ 

My model, you should follow!’' 

You truly were disturbed. 

And while I spoke, you began: 

“To oppose the many hastens blame; 

What withstands the wind is first to fall. 

If one’s person and talents are not real. 

One's glory and fame will come to an end.” 
Your divine sounds now are remote; 

Who will warn me of my deficiencies? 

Oh! Alas! 

Even the good come to an end; 

Even the wise perish. 
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Ch’ien Lou has died; 

Chan Ch’in also passed away.^^ 

They were among your masters. 
Who trod the same dust in past ages. 
We bestow this title Ching-chieh, 

As they were named K’ang and Hui. 
Oh! Alas!^" 


(Translated by A. R. Davis) 
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The Snow Fu 


The year approaching its close, 

The season getting dark. 

Cold winds gathering, 

Gloomy clouds clustering. 

The Prince of Liang was not cheerful 
as he strolled in Rabbit Garden— 

So he set out fine wine, 
called for his friends to come, 
summoned Master Tsou, 
invited old Mei. 

Hsiang-ju was the last to arrive, 
sat to the visitors’ right. 

All of a sudden light sleet fell, 
then heavy snow came down. 

Thereupon the Prince sang “Northern Wind” from the Songs of Wei,^ 
chanted “South Mountain” from the Odes of Chou.^ 
passed a tablet to Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, said; 

“Bring out your most intimate thoughts, 

Give free rein to your elegant diction. 

Balance its beauty and measure the snow’s praise, 

Describe it poetically for me.” 

Whereupon Hsiang-ju rose from the mat, 
drew back and bowed, said: 
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“I have heard that a Snow Palace was built in that Eastern State, 

that a snow mountain juts in the Western Regions,^ 

how King Wen chanted of it in 'Today I come,'*'’ 

how King Mu made a song on yellow bamboo,^ 

that ‘Ts’ao’s Airs’ compared snow’s color to linen robes,^ 

that ‘Ch’u’s lays’ matched snow song with orchid tune,'^ 

if a full foot, it shows good omen for a fruitful harvest, 

if a yard deep, it means the power of Yin is unbalanced. 

The season of snow has far-reaching meaning indeed; 

With Your permission 1 will state its beginnings: 

“Now when Darkness is at its apex,"^ 

a sharp air rises, 

boiling creeks dry up, 

hot water valleys freeze, 

fire wells go out, 

hot springs ice over, 

boiling pools don’t bubble, 

scorching winds don’t rise,^^ 

on northern doors they plaster cracks, 

in lands of naked savages they wear low silks. 

Then clouds rise on rivers and seas, 

sand flies in the boreal desert, 

continuous vapor, thick haze, 

veil the sun, shroud its reflection on the clouds. 

First sleet gathers, whistling in the wind, 
then much snow, blanketing the air. 
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“This is what it looks like: 
scattering out, then intermingling, 
welling up, then whooshing past, 
massing, floating, 
thick and profuse, 

joined wavering, then flying, spattering, 
back and forth, piling up. 

First it follows the tiles and caps the beams, 
finally opens curtains, comes in cracks in the walls, 
starts sinuous fluttering on porch and in hall, 
at last in whirls heaping on curtains and mats. 

It will take to a square and fonn a jade tally, 
come on a circle and make a jade disk. 

Gape at the marshes—a million acres the same silk-white. 
Scan the mountains—a thousand peaks all white. 

Now the terraces are all like “Layered Jade Terrace,”'^ 
the avenues are like linked jadelets, 
nephrite stairs are set in courtyards, 
onyx trees stand rigid in the forest. 

It surpasses the freshness of glistening crane, 
makes the silver pheasant lose its whiteness. 

Pale sleeves shamed at their paltry charms, 

Jadewhite faces cover their loveliness. 

“Then if the piled whiteness is not yet melted, 

it’s fresh in dawn’s sunlight— 

flashing like the candledragon who, 

face full of glimmer, lights K’un-lun Mountain.'^ 

Next it flows and drips over hanging icicles, 
down along eaves it grasps the comer— 
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splendid like the river god who 
splitting oysters, sets out bright pearls. 

What’s more, its aspect—a profuse confusion, helter-skelter, 
its manner—sparkling, glistening, marble-pure, 
its force—turning back scattering, whirling, 
its wonder—flying into groupings, ice-glitter. 

Constantly circling without end, 

Alas. wcMl never understand it fully. 

Now as it shows its playfulness unceasing, 

the night calm and secluded, filling me with brooding. 

Wind touches the beams, its echoes winding, 

Moonlight reaches the curtain, its rays penetrating. 

I pour out thick wine from the Hsiang and Wu;’"^ 
put on double robes of fox and badger, 
face a pair of dancing pheasants in the courtyard, 
peer at a lone goose flying among the clouds, 
tread the interlocking drifts of frost and snow, 
pity the leaves that have eiTed from the trees. 

Urging my thoughts a thousand miles into the distance, 

I long to take a hand in mine and return together.” 

When Tsou Yang heard this 
His heart grew melancholy. 

He was in the mood for a lovely song. 

And respectfully attached a closing piece. 

Thus he chanted a “Song of the Snowdrift” that went: 
“Taking my lady by the hand 1 open the thick portiere, 
Pulling up lacy coverlet seated in fragrant ornament. 

Light the incense burner turn up the bright candle. 

Pour out cassia wine raising a clear melody.” 
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He continued with a “Song of the White Snow'’ that went: 

“A melody is raised the wine is set out. 

Ruddy face blushes thoughts grow intimate, 

Wishing to lower the curtains to put our pillows close, 

Longing to undo our sashes and snatch off our belts. 

We resent how easily the year comes to its close, 
are pained at no chance for a later meeting. 

Can’t you see the white snow on the steps. 

Can it be its glitter will be gone in mid-spring?” 

The song was done, and the prince mulled it over, chanting it for his pleasure. 
Lovingly inspected it, slapped his knee in approval, 

Looking over to Mei Ch’eng to rise and make the envoi. 

It went: “Though the white feather is white. 

Its substance is lighter than this. 

Though the white jade is white, 

In vain it holds to virtue. 

Neither as good as this snow 
That with the season rises and fades. 

Dark Yin congeals it, not obscuring its purity, 

Sun’s Yang force glints on it, not hardening its integrity. 

'How could integrity be my name, 

How could purity be my virtue? 

With the clouds I ascend and descend, 

On the wind I flutter and fall. 

Encountering objects, I diffuse over their images. 

On the earth 1 spread over its form. 

Blank aeeording to what I meet. 

Foul following another’s sullying. 

My heart is wild and free— 

Why should I worry, why hustle and bustle?”’ 
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Biographies of Recluses (excerpt) 
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The Book of Changes says: “Withdrawal that is timely is of great 
significance.” It also says: “He does not serve kings or marquises; what 
he serves is more lofty still.”' Thus though Yao was praised for modeling 
himself on Heaven, he could not humble the loftiness of those on the 
banks of the Ying.^ Though King Wu exemplified all that was beautiful, 
in the end the men of Guzhu preserved their integrity.^ From those times 
on, behavior of this type became increasingly common. But though all 
might have followed the same uncompromising course, the reasons that 
impelled them to do so were not identical. Some lived in obscurity because 
they were searching for an ideal; some turned aside and withdrew in order 
to persevere in their chosen way. Some stilled themselves as a means of 
subduing impetuosity; some shunned danger in hopes of gaining safety. 
Some demonstrated their resolution by treating the vulgar world as unclean; 
some emphasized their purity by despising material things. But when we 
observe how they contented themselves with life in the ditches and fields, 
or endured privation beside the rivers and seas, we must conclude that it 
was not necessarily because they wished to befriend the fish and birds or 
because they delighted in groves and grasses. It was simply their innate 
nature and temperament that drove them to it. Thus there was a guest who 
suffered disgrace—but though dismissed several times, he did not quit the 
state.And there was the integrity of one who walked by the sea—a retinue 
of a thousand carriages could not make him change his circumstances.^ 
Though one might try to induce these men to abandon the respective 
courses they had chosen, one could not do so. Among the recluses there 
were, to be sure, some who clanged and clattered about in an effort to 
make a name for themselves. But in the manner in which the majority 
of them slipped away from the bustle and dirt and placed themselves 
outside the realm of society, they were quite different from those who 
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adorn themselves with wisdom and cleverness so they may pursue mere 
momentary gain. As Xun Qing has put it: ‘if your will is well disciplined, 
you may hold up your head before wealth and eminence; if you arc rich in 
righteous ways, you may stand unmoved before kings and dukes”.'’ 

When the house of Han declined in significance and Wang Mang 
(r. AD 8-22) usurped the throne, even gentlemen of mild and refined 
temperament were filled with righteous indignation. At that time those who 
tore off their official hats, destroyed their ceremonial caps, joined hands 
and departed from service were too numerous to be counted. Yang Xiong 
says: “The swans soar far aloft. How can the bowmen hope to seize them?” 
^ That is to say, such gentlemen removed themselves far from harm’s way. 
Emperor Guangwu (r. AD 25-57) reserved a place at his side for persons 
living in obscurity, searching for them as though he could never find 
enough. The banners and badges and the rush-bound carriages that were 
dispatched to summon and pay honor to such men were within sight of 
one another even in mountain wildernesses.'^ Some men like Xue Fang and 
Feng Meng, though invited to come to court, refused to comply.*^ Others, 
like Yan Guang, Zhou Dang and Wang Ba, came but could not be made to 
take office. At this time the various regions were all well ordered and men 
of purpose embraced benevolence. This is what is meant by the words: 
“Raise up those who have withdrawn into retirement, and the hearts of the 
empire will be yours”.Suzong (Emperor Zhang, r. AD 76-88) similarly 
treated Zheng Jun with courtesy and invited Gao Feng to court, bringing 
to completion the admirable work of his predecessors.*' With the emperors 
who came after him, however, such virtuous ways gradually declined. Evil 
and nefarious men filled the court,*^ and gentlemen in retirement, guarding 
their integrity, were ashamed to be ranked beside ehancellors and high 
ministers. Some of them in their indignation ceased to have anything to 
do with the political scene, and many departed from a course of moderate 
behavior. I have recorded the lives of those who shook off the dust of the 
world and never returned, who were like those seven “who did so,”‘*^ and 
arranged them in this chapter. 
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Xiang Chang 


Xiang Chang, whose polite name was Ziping, was a native of Zhaoge in 
Henei. He lived in retirement and held no office. By nature he favored 
moderation and mildness and was fond of and versed in the Lao Zi and 
the Book of Changes. He was too poor to provide food for himself, but 
persons who interested themselves in such matters took turns supplying 
him with food. He accepted only enough to satisfy his hunger and returned 
the remainder. Wang Yi, the minister of works in the time of Wang Mang, 
invited him to an interview, repeating the invitation several years in a row 
until Xiang Chang finally appeared. Wang Yi wanted to recommend him 
to Wang Mang, but Xiang Chang adamantly declined and the matter was 
dropped. Xiang Chang lived in seclusion and obscurity in his home. When 
he came to the hexagrams Sun, or “Loss’" and Yi, or “Gain”, while he was 
reading the Book of Changes, he sighed and said, “I already knew that 
wealth can’t compare to poverty, and eminence can’t compare to lowly 
station. But I hadn’t realized how little life can compare to death!” During 
the Jianwu era (AD 25-55), his sons and daughters having all been married 
off, he aimounced to his family that he was cutting off his ties with them, 
saying, “Think of me as dead!” Thereafter he proceeded to do just as he 
pleased. In company with Qin Qing of Beihai, who shared his tastes, he 
travelled about to the Five Peaks and other famous mountains. In the end 
no one ever knew what became of him. 
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Feng Meng 

Feng Meng, whose polite name was Zikang, was a native of Duchang in 
Beihai. His family being poor, he served in the prefectural administration, 
acting as head of a post station. Once, when the military commander of the 
area passed through and visited the post station, Feng Meng hurried out to 
welcome him and bowed in greeting. After the commander had departed, 
Feng Meng threw aside his shield and exclaimed with a sigh, “Why should 
a man of worth have to wait on others!”'"’ So he left his post and went to 
Chang’an to study, specializing in the Spring and Autumn Annals. When 
Wang Mang murdered his son Yu, Feng Meng said to a friend, “The three 
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relationships are being destroyed!'^ If one does not take leave, the calamity 
will extend to others as well!'" Thereupon he doffed his cap and hung it by 
the gate leading to the eastern capital. Returning home, he took his family 
by boat across the gull where they resided for the time in Liaodong. 

Feng Meng was versed in yin-yang divination and knew that Wang Mang 
would face downfall. Later, he put a tile basin over his head and went 
through the marketplace wailing, “The Xin! The Xin!”'^ After that he went 
into hiding. 

When Emperor Guangwu ascended the throne, Feng Meng went to Mount 
Lao in Langya, where he nourished his ideals and practiced the Way. All 
the people were won over by his virtue. 

The governor of Bcihai province had earlier heard of Feng Meng’s worth 
and sent one of his clerks to call on him and convey the governor’s 
respects. Feng Meng failed to respond in any way. The governor, enraged, 
ordered the clerk to go and arrest him. The clerk kowtowed and said, 
“Zikang is a man of outstanding worth. All the empire has heard of him. 
In the place where he lives, the people look up to him as a father. No one 
who goes will be able to arrest him, but will only bring injury and disgrace 
on himself.” The governor, still angry, had the clerk bound and thrown into 
prison, and then dispatched another clerk to go to Mount Lao. As expected, 
the people banded together to resist him with weapons and crossbows. The 
clerk, wounded and bleeding, fled back to his post. Later an imperial order 
was sent out summoning Feng Meng to official service, but he excused 
himself on the grounds that he was so old and senile he could not tell 
whether a road was running east or west. He said to the envoy, “The reason 
the court is summoning me is that it believes I can benefit the government. 
But if I don’t even know what direction I am going, how can I do anything 
to remedy the times. He returned at once by carriage to his home and 
thereafter, though summoned repeatedly, did not respond. He died at an 
advanced age. 
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Zhou Dang 


Zhou Dang, whose polite name was Bokuang, was a native of Guangwu in 
Taiyuan. His family wealth amounted to a thousand pieces of gold, but he 
was orphaned when still a child and brought up by distant relatives. They 
treated him harshly, and when he reached maturity, failed to hand over his 
inheritance. Only after he had initiated a law suit in the prefectural office of 
his village did the head of the family finally hand over the money. Having 
received it, he portioned all of it out among his relatives and freed from 
service all the male and female slaves. Then he went to Chang’an to pursue 
academic studies. 

Earlier, Zhou Dang had once been insulted by the village tax collector in 
the presence of a number of people. He had brooded over the matter for a 
long time. Later he read the Spring and Autumn Annals and learned of one’s 
duty to exact revenge.'^ He thereupon suspended his studies and returned to 
his native village, where he communicated with the tax collector and set a 
date for the two to meet in combat. When the two actually crossed swords, 
Zhou Dang was wounded by the tax collector and knocked unconscious. 
The tax collector, impressed by Zhou’s devotion to duty, put him in a 
carriage and took him to his own home, where he nursed him. After several 
days Zhou finally regained consciousness. As soon as he realized what 
had happened, he left. From this time on he conducted himself with great 
discretion, cultivating his ideals, until all the people of the region praised 
his worth. 



When Wang Mang usurped the throne, Zhou Dang, claiming illness, shut 
his gate. Later bandits appeared in many areas, spreading destruction 
throughout the provinces and prefectures. But when they reached Guangwu 
they passed by the town without attempting to enter. 

In the Jianwu era Zhou Dang was summoned to the post of palace attendant 
in charge of deliberations, but he left the post because of illness and went 
with his wife and children to live in Mianchi. Summoned to office once 
more, he had no choice but to respond and so, wearing a short robe of 
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unlined hemp with a turban of paper mulberry bark around his head, he 
went to await an interview at the office of palace writers. When he was 
summoned for an audience with Emperor Guangwu, he remained prostrate 
on the floor but did not speak the customai'y greeting. Instead he stated his 
wish that he be allowed to remain loyal to his ideals. The emperor finally 
granted his request. 

The court scholar Fan Sheng submitted a memorial condemning Zhou 
Dang which read: “I have heard that Yao did not employ Xu You and 
Chao Fu, yet he was able to establish rulership over the empire; and that 
the Zhou dynasty did not require the services of Boyi and Shuqi to carry 
to completion the kingly way. I make bold to observe that Zhou Dang of 
Taiyuan, Wang Liang of Donghai, and Wang Cheng of Shanyang have been 
treated with great favor by the ruler. Yet envoys had to be sent to them three 
times before they were at last willing to mount the carriage. And when 
they reached the palace and were received in the courtyard of the emperor, 
Zhou Dang declined to obey the dictates of ritual, but merely prostrated 
himself without speaking the words of greeting. They are arrogant and 
headstrong, those men who left together just now. Zhou Dang and the 
others have neither the civil learning required to expound their principles, 
nor the military valor to enable them to die for their lord. Yet they come 
here fishing for a brilliant name and coveting the posts of the three highest 
ministers. I beg that I may sit with them at the foot of the Cloud Terrace,’^ 
and that they be examined on ways to benefit the nation. If what I have 
said is not true, then may 1 stand accused of calumny. But if they are in fact 
attempting to steal undeserved fame and boast to their superiors in an effort 
to gain high office, then all of them are guilty of great disrespect.” When 
the memorial was submitted, the emperor showed it to the high officials 
and then issued an edict that read: “From ancient times enlightened kings 
and sage monarchs have invariably encountered gentlemen who declined to 
be their guests. Boyi and Shuqi would not eat the grain of Zhou, and Zhou 
Dang of Taiyuan will not accept our royal emolument. Each man has his 
own ideals. Let Zhou Dang be presented with forty rolls of silk.” In time 
Zhou Dang returned to his life of retirement in Mianchi. Before he died he 
wrote a work in two chapters. The townspeople, regarding him as a worthy 
man, built a shrine to his memory. 
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Earlier Tan Xian, polite name Bosheng, who also came from Taiyuan, and 
Yin Mo, polite name Junchang, of Yanmen, both maintained their integrity 
by refusing to take office in the time of Wang Mang. During the Jianwu era 
they were summoned to office, but both refused to respond. 

Wang Ba 

Wang Ba, whose polite name was Ruzhong, was a native of Guangwu in 
Taiyuan.'*^ From youth he was noted for his spotless integrity. When Wang 
Mang usurped the throne, he put aside his official cap and belt and ceased 
to have any association with persons in office. During the Jianwu era he 
was summoned to a post in the office of palace writers. When he appeared 
to pay his respects before the emperor, he stated his name but declined to 
refer to himself as a “servant” of the ruler. Questioned by the authorities 
as to the reason, he replied, “The Son of Heaven has those he cannot treat 
as servants, the feudal lords have those they cannot treat as friends.”"'^ The 
minister of education Hou Ba wanted to hand over his post to Wang Ba, but 
Yan Yang^' spoke critically of Wang Ba, saying, “There are a lot of uncouth 
people in Taiyuan, and Ruzhong appears to have acquired something of 
their manner!” Hou Ba in the end abandoned the idea. Wang Ba, pleading 
illness, retired to his home, where he lived in obscurity, guarding his ideals, 
in a thatched hut with mugwort door. He declined to respond to repeated 
summonses to office and died of old age. 

Van Guang 

Yan Guang, whose polite name was Ziling or Zun, was a native of Yuyao 
in Guiji. As a young man he was well spoken of and was a fellow student 
of the future Emperor Guangwu. When Guangwu came to the throne, Yan 
Guang immediately changed his family and personal name and hid himself 
where he would not be seen. The emperor, recalling him as a man of worth, 
circulated a description of him in an effort to locate him. After some time 
the region of Qi submitted a letter to the throne describing a man who 
wore sheepskin garments and fished in a pond. The emperor, suspecting 
that this was Yan Guang, prepared a comfortable carriage and gifts of silk 
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and dispatched an envoy to welcome him to the court. After the envoy had 
made three trips, Yan Guang finally came to the capital. He was housed in 
the quarters of the northern anny and supplied with bedding and cushions, 
and meals were sent to him morning and evening by the imperial butler. 

The minister Hou Ba was an old friend of Yan Guang and he sent a letter 
to Guang by messenger. When the messenger handed it over, he said, 
“His Excellency heard you had arrived, sir, and wanted to come at once 
to pay his humble respects. But he was so pressed by official duties it was 
impossible. He would like to come and speak with you in the evening.” 
Yan Guang made no answer, but finally handed the writing tablet to the 
messenger and dictated this reply: “Honored Junfang, it is excellent news 
that you have become one of the three legs of the cauldron.Embrace 
benevolence, assist righteousness, and the empire will rejoice. But if you 
merely fawn and flatter and carry out orders, your head will fly!” When 
Hou Ba received the reply, he showed it to the emperor. The emperor 
laughed and said, “Still the same crazy fellow!” The emperor went by 
carriage the same day to visit the lodge where Yan Guang was staying. 
Guang was lying down and did not get up. The emperor went to where he 
was lying, patted his belly, and said, “See here, Ziling, can’t you help me a 
little with my governing?” Guang continued to doze and made no reply, but 
after some time he finally opened his eyes, looked closely at the emperor, 
and said, “Emperor Yao in old times was a model of virtue, but Chao Fu 
washed out his ears.^'^ A man has his ideals—why try to force him?” The 
emperor said: “So I can’t persuade you to give in, eh Ziling?” With that he 
mounted his carriage, heaved a sigh and departed. 

The emperor had Yan Guang escorted to the palace and sat with him for 
several days talking of old times. The emperor took the opportunity to 
ask in a casual way, “How do 1 compare with what I used to be?” Guang 
replied, “A little bit better than in the past. Your Majesty.” The two of them 
lay down to sleep, and in the night Guang rested his leg on the emperor’s 
stomach. The following day the grand historian reported that a star from 
another part of the sky had very suddenly invaded the constellation of the 
imperial throne. The emperor laughed and said, “1 was spending the night 
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with my old friend Yan Ziling, that’s all.” 

The emperor attempted to appoint Yan Guang to the post of admonishcr 
but the latter would not consent. In the end he became a farmer on Mount 
Fuchun. People in later times named the place where he used to fish 
“Yan Ling Shallows.” In the seventeenth year of the Jianwu ear (AD 41) 
a special summons was sent to him but he failed to respond. He died in 
his home at the age of eighty. The emperor, deeply grieved, ordered the 
provincial and prefectural officials to present his family with a million cash 
and a thousand bushels of grain. 

Liang Hong 

Liang Hong, whose polite name was Boluan, was a native of Pingling 
in Fufeng. In the time of Wang Mang his father, Liang Rang, served as 
subordinate commander of the city gate and was enfeoffed as earl of 
Xiuyuan and ordered to carry on sacrifices to Shao Hao.^"^ Later he resided 
temporarily in Beidi and died there. Liang Hong was still a boy and because 
of the troubled times was obliged to wrap the body in a mat and bury it. 

Later Liang received instruction at the government university. Though 
from a poor family, he was a person of strict integrity. He read widely and 
understood whatever he read, but he did not concern himself with minute 
textual study. After completing his studies he became a pig herder in the 
Shanglin Park.^'^ One time he accidentally left a fire burning and it spread 
to nearby sheds and buildings. He looked up the owner of the buildings 
that had been burned and inquired the amount of loss, turning over all 
his pigs as reparation. When the owner of the buildings insisted that was 
still not enough, Liang said, “Since I have no house or property, I hope 
you will let me live here and repay the rest in labor.” The owner agreed, 
and Liang accordingly labored for him diligently, never shirking his work 
morning or evening. The older people of neighboring families, observing 
that Liang was no ordinary man, joined together in condemning the owner 
and praising Liang’s worth. The owner then for the first time began to treat 
Liang with respect and deference and offered to return all his pigs. Liang 
refused the offer, however, and instead went home to his native village. 
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There the influential families, impressed by his high ideals, in many cases 
offered their daughters in marriage, but Liang refused all such offers and 
remained single. The Meng family of the same district had a daughter who 
was fat, ugly and dark-complexioned, and strong enough to lift a stone 
mortar. She turned down what offers of marriage came her way until she 
reached the age of thirty, when her mother and father asked her her reasons, 
“I want someone of true worth like Liang Boluan!” she replied. Liang 
Hong, hearing of this, sent a proposal of marriage. The girl requested that 
hemp robes and shoes be prepared for her, along with baskets for weaving 
and spinning utensils. When she was maiTied, she first entered the gate of 
her new home wearing her best clothes and adornments. But seven days 
passed and Liang Hong refused to answer when she spoke. She knelt by 
the bed and asked for an explanation, saying, “1 heard you were a man 
of high principles and had rejected several possible brides. 1 too in my 
obstinate way rejected several husbands. Now that you have selected me, 
may I venture to ask where 1 am at fault?” Liang Hong replied, “1 wanted a 
woman dressed in plain sturdy clothing, one who could join me in living in 
retirement deep in the mountains. But here you are robed in fancy silks and 
daubed with paint and powder. This isn’t what 1 was looking for at all!” 
His wife replied, ‘T wanted to see where your intentions lay, that’s all. I 
have clothes for living the life of a recluse!” Then she changed to a simple 
mallet-shaped hairdo, put on a hemp robe, and set about her housework in 
her husband’s presence. Liang was overjoyed and exclaimed, ‘This is the 
real wife for Liang Hong—sheTl know how to take care of me!” Though 
her name was Meng Guang, Liang addressed her by her polite name, 
Deyao, as a sign of respect. 

After some time had passed, the wife said, “You always used to say you 
wanted to live in hiding so as to avoid trouble. Now why are you so silent 
on the subject? Or do you intend to just hang your head and let trouble 
come?” “You’re right!” said Liang, and with that the two of them went off 
to the mountains of Baling, where they supported themselves by farming 
and weaving. 
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Han Kang 


Han Kang, whose polite name was Boxiu, and who also used the name 
Tianxiu, was a native of Baling in Jingzhao. His family had been well- 
known for generations. He spent his time gathering medicinal herbs on 
famous mountains and sold them in Chang’an, never varying from the 
price he quoted for them. He had been doing this for over thirty years. 
Once a woman came to him to buy herbs. When he stuck adamantly to his 
original price and refused to budge, the woman exclaimed angrily, “Who 
are you anyway, Han Boxiu? Refusing to come down in price!” Han Kang 
sighed and said, “My aim from the beginning was to avoid making a name 
for myself. But now even the young women all know who I am! What’s 
the use of going on selling medicine?” With that he tied into hiding in the 
mountains of Baling. Repeated summonses came from the court scholars 
and government offices, but he refused to heed them. Emperor Huan 
(r. AD 147-167) then prepared gifts of silk and sent a comfortable carriage 
to fetch him. When the envoy bearing the imperial edict confronted Han 
Kang, the latter had no choice but to consent. He refused the comfortable 
carriage, however, saying he would go in his own country-style wagon. 
Before dawn the next day he set out ahead of the envoy and soon reached 
the local post station. The head of the post station, having learned that Han 
Kang had been summoned to service at court and would be passing by, was 
just in the process of rounding up men and oxen to repair the roads and 
bridges. When he caught sight of Han Kang in his country-style wagon and 
broad-banded turban, he took him for an old farmer and gave orders that 
his ox be appropriated. Han Kang immediately unhitched the ox from the 
wagon and handed it over. After a while the envoy appeared on the scene, 
and it was learned that the “old fellow” whose ox had been appropriated 
was in fact a gentleman who was being summoned to service at court. 
The envoy was about to recommend the death penalty for the head of the 
post station, but Han Kang said, “It was my idea to give him the ox— 
what crime has the head of the post station committed?” The envoy finally 
dropped the matter. Meanwhile Han Kang took the opportunity to escape 
into hiding, where he lived out the remainder of his life. 
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Old Man of the South Shore of the Han 


No one knows where the “Old Man of the South Shore of the Han” was 
from. During the Yanxi era (AD 158-166) Emperor Huan visited Jingling, 
passing through Yunmeng and arriving at the Mian River.^^ All the other 
farmers turned out to watch, but the Old Man alone continued to plough 
without stopping. Zhang Wen of Nanyang, a gentleman in the office 
of palace writers, wondered at this and sent someone to question him, 
saying, “Everyone else has come to watch, but you alone, old man, go 
on working. Why?” The old man laughed but did not reply. Zhang Wen 
then stepped down from his carriage and walked some hundred paces in 
order to question the old man in person. The old man said, “Tm just a 
country fellow, no good at this sort of talk. But let me ask you—Do you 
set up a Son of Heaven when the empire is in chaos? Or do you wait until 
the empire is in good order and then set up a Son of Heaven? Do you 
set up a Son of Heaven so he can be the father of the empire? Or do you 
press the empire into service so it can wait on the Son of Heaven? When 
the sage kings of old times rule the world, they had thatched roofs and 
untrimmed rafters, and the ten thousand people were at peace. But now 
this ruler of yours wears out others so he can indulge himself, wandering 
around amusing himself without compunction. 1 feel embarrassed for your 
sake. How can you bear to want people to come and watch!” Zhang Wen, 
greatly abashed, asked the old man’s name, but he walked away without 
answering. 

Pang Gong 

Pang Gong was a native of Xiangyang in Nanjun. He lived south of Mount 
Xian and had never once entered the government offices in the city. He 
and his wife treated each other with the same politeness they would show 
to a guest. Liu Biao, the provincial director of Jingzhou, several times sent 
invitations to Pang Gong but he could never induce him to come. Finally 
Liu went to pay a call on Pang Gong. He said, “Rather than just preserving 
one’s own person, isn’t it more important to preserve the empire?” Pang 
Gong laughed and said, “Storks and snow geese nest up in the tall groves 
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and so when twilight comes they have somewhere to roost. Turtles and 
water lizards hole up at the bottom of the deep pools and so at evening they 
have a place to lodge. The path and pattern of action a man chooses is that 
man’s nest and hole. All that matters is that each one has his place to roost 
and lodge. The empire is not something to be preserved!” Pang Gong set 
his plough aside on a mound, but his wife and children went on weeding 
nearby. Liu Biao pointed to them and said, ''You, sir, live in hardship 
here among the fields and ditches and are unwilling to accept office and 
emolument. But what will you leave behind for your sons and grandsons in 
years to come?” Pang Gong said, "People these days all leave a legacy of 
danger. I alone will leave one of safety. So although what I leave is not the 
same, it’s not as though 1 leave nothing at all!” With that Liu Biao sighed 
and took his leave. Eventually Pang Gong took his wife and children and 
climbed up Mount Lumen, where they gathered herbs and never returned. 

In appraisal we say: By rivers and seas in dark annihilation, in mountains 
and forests their long journey, distant in nature, vacant as the wind, rarefied 
in feeling, as though above the clouds, their way leading to emptiness and 
completion, their concerns far removed from the dust and madness. 

(Translated by Burton Watson) 
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Letter to My Younger Sister 
upon Ascending the Bank of Thunder Lake’ 


Since 1 set out in cold rain, 

1 have seldom been able to travel all day long. 

Moreover, the autumn floods spread endlessly, 

Mountain streams gush forth in multitudes. 

I have crossed boundless waters against the current, 

And have navigated difficult trails. 

I traveled precarious causeways and ate under the stars. 

Weaving a canopy of lotus leaves, 1 stayed overnight on the water. 
As a wayfarer, my coffers are drained and 1 am exhausted. 

The billowing thoroughfare is extraordinarily vast. 

Not until mealtime today did I arrive at Thunder Lake. 

1 have traversed a thousand miles, 

Spending over ten days on the journey. 

Cruel frost tormented my joints, 

Wailing wind rent my skin. 

Having parted from my family, 1 became a traveler. 

What choice had I? What choice? 

Previously, during short breaks in the trip, 

I gazed from on high over river and land. 

Letting my spirit roam over the clean sandbars, 

And my eyes wander across the gloaming. 

1 looked east over the barrier of the five islets.^ 
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I peered west across the divisions of the nine tributaries.^ 

I espied the extraordinary view of earth’s gate. 

And gazed at a lonely cloud at the edge of the firmament. 

The vast plan and grand ambition 
Have long been hidden in my heart."* 

To the south piled mountains present myriad shapes, 

Valiantly competing with one another for height. 

Consuming sunset glow and ingesting sunlight. 

Jagged and jutting, they alternately claim dominance. 

They bestride a long range of hills, 

Joined together in one long chain; 

They are long enough to girdle the sky. 

Spanning the earth as far as the eye can see. 

To the east there are plains whetstone smooth, and remote wetlands. 
Stretching without end, without limit. 

Cold tumbleweed curls in the evening. 

Ancient trees are level with the clouds. 

Whirlwinds rise from all directions. 

Homesick birds return in flocks. 

1 listen quietly but hear nothing, 

1 look intently but see nothing.^ 

To the north there are reservoirs and underground streams; 

The veins of lakes are all connected. 

There the ramie and artemisia mass, 

Water bamboo and reeds flourish. 

Birds that perch on waves, 

Creatures that breed in water— 

The clever of which swallow the foolish. 

And the strong of which capture the weak— 

They noisily chatter and shriek. 
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And swarm all over the surface. 

To the west winding rivers course into the distance. 

Long swells are hemmed in by the sky. 

In their torrential flow, where will they end? 

Spanning far and wide, how they can be exhausted! 

From antiquity to the present. 

Ship after ship has passed through here. 

My thoughts were swells and surges. 

My melancholy filled the deep pools and ravines. 

Mists drift to the eight marches, 

And eventually beeome flying dust.^’ 

The River gathers its waters. 

Then pours them forth in countless measure. 

The Grand Deity is careless and indifferent,^ 

How can one know the reason behind it?!^ 

Looking southwest toward Mount Lu,"' 

I was struck by its remarkable aspect. 

Its base bears down on the river tide. 

Its peaks are joined with the Milky Way. 

Often gathered above it are clouds and mists. 

That are carved into elaborate brocades. 

They glow like the blossom of the Ruo Tree in the dusk.''* 
Vapors from cliff and lake merge and blend. 

They emanate radiance, disperse a riot of color, 
Resplendent as the crimson sky. 

Left and right there is a blue haze. 

Complementing the Peak of Puiple Empyrean." 

From the mountain ridge up, 

The haze is filled with golden rays. 

From halfway down the mountain, 
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All is dusky blue. 

Truly this is the dwelling place of the gods. 

Capable of guarding and commanding the Xiang and Han Rivers. 
As for the area where streams converge into torrents, 

And floods gush from gullies. 

Where waters clash when roused to fury. 

Where eddies swiftly flow, 

Above it reaches Reed Bank, 

Below it extends to Porpoise Sandbar, 

To the south it touches Swallow Tributary, 

To the north it ends at Thunder Marsh. 

If its area were rounded off. 

It would be a hundred miles across. 

In the midst of it all, leaping waves butt against the sky. 

Towering whitecaps surge toward the sun. 

The tides of a hundred rivers are drunk in, 

The flow from ten thousand gullies is disgorged. 

The watery haze never clears above, 

The flowery cauldron seethes and boils below. 

Weak plants crumple and fall. 

Giant rollers rise up like hills pushing one over another; 

And break with terrifying force. 

Like piercing thunderbolts and speeding arrows. 

Huge combers collapse and form again. 

Causing sandbars to split apart, crests to topple. 

Swirling foam caps the mountains. 

Galloping billows wash the valleys clean. 

Anvil rocks are split and shattered. 

Curved banks disintegrate and collapse. 

Above I gazed towards the Great Fire Star,‘^ 
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And listened to the sound of waves below. 

My spirit was darkened and my breathing was stopped. 

My heart palpitated in awe! 

As for creatures of multifarious mutations and unique kinds, 

Bizarre in nature and grotesquely striped. 

There are breeds of river goose, sea duck, shark, water tiger; 

Species of swine-head,elephant trunk,'^ whisker,'^ needle tail;'* 

Creatures like stone crab, earthy clam, swallow winnowing basket,'*^ 
sparrow clam; 

And the kinds of bent-tusk,saw-tooth,^' reversed-scale,"” warped- 
tongue.^^ 

They blanket sandbars, 

Cover grassy islets, 

Bathe themselves in the rain and flap their wings in the wind. 

Blow billows and try their pinions. 

When the sun is about to sink. 

Or the dawn mist is closing in, 

A lone crane screeches in the chill air, 

A wandering swan calls in the distance. 

Wood gatherers heave a sigh. 

Boatmen repeatedly weep.^"* 

Indeed this makes me so sad and worried 
That 1 can hardly utter a word. 
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The wind blows with thunderous roars, 

Forbidding my traveling on at night. 

Around the last quarter of the moon, 

I hope to reach my destination. 

Alternating cold and hot weathers are hard to adjust to. 
You should be especially careful. 
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Day and night take care of yourself, 

And do not be concerned about me. 

1 thought you would want to know my situation, 

Thus I write about what I have seen. 

1 scrawl this on my journey. 

My phrasing and thoughts are far from complete. 

(Translated by Jui-lung Su) 
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The Desolate City: A Rhapsody 


Broad and far-reaching, the level plain, 

Hurrying south to Cangwu and the Sea of Zhang, 

Racing north to Purple Barriers, the Wild Goose Gate, 

Its barge canal like a tow rope to haul it about. 

Its Kunlun of hills to serve as an axle, 

A fastness of double rivers, of many-fold passes, 

A corridor where four roads meet, where five pass through. 
Long ago, at the time of its greatest prospering, 

Carriages clashed axle heads. 

Men jostled shoulders, 

House rows and alley gates crowded the earth. 

Songs and piping shrilled to the sky. 

There was wealth to be wrung from fields of salt. 

Profit to be pared from copper mountains; 

Its talented and strong ones grew rich and mighty. 

Its horses and riders were handsome and well trained. 

So it could flout the laws of Qin, 

Overstep the regulations of Zhou, 

Troweling smooth its lofty battlements. 

Channeling out the deepest moats. 

Hoping to prolong its generations with the help of fair fortune. 
Thus pounded earth was raised to form a forest of parapets. 

An awesome file of turrets and beacon towers. 
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Taller in measure than the Five Mountains, 

Broader across than the Three Dikes, 

Precipitous as a sheer escarpment, 

Rising straight up like a bank of long clouds. 

They were fitted with magnets to guard against assault,' 
Daubed with russet clay to lend the fancy of design. 

Gazing on the firmness of those gates and bastions. 

You’d think one lord could hold them for ten thousand years; 

Yet now, when three dynasties have come and gone,^ 

Five hundred years and more have passed. 

They lie split like melons, like bean pods broken open. 

Damp mosses cling to the well. 

Tangles of kudzu vine snare the path; 

Halls are laced with vipers and crawling things, 

Musk deer and flying squirrel quarrel by the stairs. 

Tree goblin and mountain sprite, 

Field rat, fox in the wail 

Howl at the wind, whimper in the rain, 

At dusk appearing, scampering off at dawn. 

Hungry falcons whet their beaks, 

Cold hawks hiss at those who menace their chicks; 

Lurking tigers, crouching cats 
Suck blood and dine on flesh. 

Thickets of fallen trees clog the road, 

The old thoroughfare, deep and overgrown; 

White poplars shed their leaves early, 

Bleak grasses withered long ago; 

Breath of frost, keen and biting; 

Soo, soo, the bullying of the wind: 
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A lone tumbleweed trembles by itself. 

Puffs of sand for no reason suddenly start up. 

Dense copses murky and unending, 

A jungle of weeds and brush leaning on each other; 

The circling moat caved in long ago. 

Towering battlements^—they too have tumbled: 

One looks straight out a thousand li or more. 

Seeing only the whirls of yellow dust. 

Dwell on it, listen in silence— 

It wounds the heart, breaking it in two. 

And so the painted doors, the gaily stitched hangings, 

Sites where once were halls of song, pavilions of the dance, Jasper pools, 
trees ofjadcite, 

Lodges for those who hunt in woods, who fish the shores. 

Music of Wu, Cai, Qi, Qin, 

Vessels in shapes of fish and dragon, sparrow and horse— 

All have lost their incense, gone to ash, 

Their radiance engulfed, their echoes cut off. 

Mysterious princess from the Eastern Capital, 

Beautiful lady from a southern land. 

With heart of orchis, limbs of white lawn. 

Marble features, carmine lip— 

None whose soul is not entombed in somber stone. 

Whose bones do not lie dwindling in the dust. 

Do you recall now what Joy it was to share your lord's carriage? 

The pain of being banished to a palace apart? 
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Is it Heaven’s way 

To make so many taste sorrow? 

Bring the lute—I will sing, 

Fashioning a song of the Desolate City. 

The song says: 

Border winds hurrying above the castle cold. 
Well and pathway gone from sight. 

Hill and grave mound crumbling. 

A thousand years. Ten thousand ages, 

All end thus—What is there to say? 


{Translated by Burton Watson) 
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Rhapsody on the Moon 


/ 

The prince of Chen had just begun to moum the death of Ying and Liu, 
And he spent his days in grief and sorrow. 

Green moss grew beneath galleries, 

Fragrant dust formed on terraees. 

Saddened by this he was sick at heart. 

And remained dispirited into the middle of the night. 

Then, thoroughwort paths were swept. 

Cinnamon park was cleared. 

As blaring pipes sounded from cold hills. 

He halted his cart on an autumn slope. 

Looking down into a plunging chasm, he lamented the distantly departed; 
Climbing a lofty tor, he bemoaned the remoteness. 

And then, when the slanting Han was edging left. 

And the Boreal Route lodged in the south. 

White dew dimmed the sky. 

Moonlight flooded the heavens: 

He softly intoned the verses of Qi, 

Heartily chanted the song of Chen. 

Taking out a brush, presenting a tablet. 

He commanded Zhongxuan to write a poem. 
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II 


Zhongxuan knelt and declaimed: 

“I am an obscure and humble scholar from the eastern border. 
And I was raised in hills and copses. 

Although ignorant in lore, deficient in learning, 

1 alone have received my wise lord’s favor. 

I have heard that the sunken and submerged is the guiding norm, 
And the high and brilliant is the ruling constant. 

The virtue of the sun is yang. 

And the essence of the moon is yin. 

The moon seizes the light of Fu from the eastern pool, 

Inherits the Ruo tree blossoms in the Western Gloom, 

Leads the dark hare to the Lord of Heaven’s Platform, 

Brings the Albescent Beauty to the Celestial Court. 

The waxing and waning crescents warn of deficiency; 

The new moon exemplifies modesty. 

In accord with the horary signs, it circulates light; 

Following the stars, it brings moisture and wind. 

It adds splendor to the Chamber of Ministers, 

Casts luster upon the Carriage Palace. 

It sent down its light, and the house of Wu flourished; 

It let fall its shining essence and the course of Han was smooth. 

Ill 

“Then, when the air clears over the ground. 

And clouds withdraw to the sky’s edge, 

Dongting begins to ripple. 

Trees gently shed their leaves. 

Chrysanthemums spread fragrance over mountain peaks, 
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Geese mournfully call from river shoals: 

Slow and steady rises a radiant fonn, 

That casts down a soft and gentle light. 

Constellations have their starry profusion dimmed; 

The long river sheathes its light. 

The yielding earth seems as if frozen by snow; 

The rotund sky is like a pellucid pool. 

One after another towers glisten white as frost; 

All around stairs shine clear as ice. 

Then, when a prince tires of morning pleasures. 

He enjoys himself with night feasting. 

He cuts short the wondrous dancing, 

Abandons his clcar-toncd bells. 

Leaving his candle-lit chamber. 

He enters a hall bathed in moonlight. 

Fragrant wine is presented, 

A melodious zither is played. 

IV 

“When on a cool night one feels lonely and sad, 

And the wind blows a melody through bamboo groves: 
With no kin or friend for company, 

And only wanderers constantly passing by. 

He hears a marsh bird’s night call. 

Listens to a northern pipe’s autumnal song. 

And then, the notes of the zither mode are chosen. 

And the manner of the tones is tender and gentle: 

Slow and languid—‘Keeping off the Dew’; 

Sad and mournful—‘Sunny Bank.’ 
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The murmuring grove stills its piping; 

The wind-swept pond quiets its ripples. 

Pent-up feelings, to whom can they be entrusted? 

Sing a long plaint to the shining moon. 

The song goes: 

‘My fair one is far away, all news is cut off; 

Although a thousand leagues apart, we share the same moon. 
I sigh into the wind—how can I stop? 

River and road are long and cannot be traversed.’ 

V 

“Song and music have yet to end. 

And the fading moon is about to set. 

Everyone in the hall changes expression, 

All are confused and confounded as if lost. 

They then sing another song: 

‘The moon has set, the dew is nearly dry; 

The year soon shall end, I have no one with whom to return. 
This is a propitious time to go home, 

For the frost may soon soak your clothes!”’ 
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VI 

The prince of Chen said, “Excellent!” 

He then commanded attendants 
To offer a toast, present jade discs. 

“I admire your precious verses, 

And I shall never weary of reciting them.” 


(Translated by David R. Knechtges) 
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Rhapsody on Separation 


/ 

Of the things that bring gloom and dissolve the soul, 

Nothing can match separation! 

It is felt most acutely between those distant lands of Qin and Wu, 
Or Yan and Song, a thousand leagues apart. 

When spring moss begins to grow. 

Or autumn winds suddenly arise. 

Thus, a traveler’s heart is broken, 

A hundred cares afflict him. 

The wind sighs and sobs with an unfamiliar sound. 

Clouds, stretching endlessly, take on an unusual cast. 

His boat stalls at the riverbank. 

His chariot pauses by the hill’s edge. 

The oars dip slowly^—how can he advance? 

Horses neigh in the cold, their sounds unceasing. 

He covers his golden goblet—to whom can he offer it? 

He lays aside the jade-pegged zither, and tears wet his carriage-rail. 

// 

The one left behind lies abed, sad at heart; 

She is bewildered, as if having lost something. 

The sun sets behind the wall, plunging its brilliance downward; 

The moon rises above the veranda, sending forth its flying beams. 
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She sees red thoroughwort soaked with dew, 

Gazes at green catalpas struck by frost. 

She walks about the towering hall, leaving the doors unclosed; 
Strokes the brocade curtains, which feel empty and cold. 

She knows that the distant one still pauses and paces in his dreams, 
And imagines that the departed one’s soul has flown away. 

in 

Thus, although separation is a single emotion, 

Its manifestations are of a myriad kinds. 

Such as dragon steeds with silver saddles. 

Vermilion coaches with ornate axles. 

Tent banquets at the Eastern Capital gate. 

Sending off guests at Golden Valley: 

Zithers playing the yu mode, pipes and drums arrayed, 

From Yan and Zhao, beauties singing their sad songs, 

Adorned with pearls and jade, so gorgeous in late autumn, 

Garbed in chiffons and silks, so lovely in early spring. 

The music startles draft horses to look up from their grazing. 

Stirs red-scaled fish to rise from their pools. 

When it is time to let go hands, they become choked with tears; 
Lonely and forlorn, they all feel their spirits wracked with grief. 

IV 

Then there is a swordsman ashamed of unearned favor, 

A young knight bent on vengeance: 

In the state of Han, a privy in Zhao, 

At the palace of Wu, the marketplace of Yan. 
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Severing family affection, withholding his love, 

He departs his homeland, leaves his village. 

Shedding tears, he bids loved ones a last farewell; 

He wipes his blood-stained eyes, exchanging glances for a final time. 

Then, spurring on his traveling mount, he does not look back, 

But fixes his gaze on the dust of the road that rises unceasingly before him. 
He shall repay favor received with a single sword, 

And does not seek to purchase fame in the nether springs. 

The sounds of bells and chimes give him fright, and his expression pales; 
His flesh and blood feel such sorrow their hearts are numb with grief. 

y 

And then, border commandcries are not yet pacified. 

And a man, bearing plumed arrows, marches with the army. 

The Liao River stretches on without end. 

Mount Yan soars into the clouds. 

For the lady in her bedchamber, the breeze is warm. 

And on the field paths, the grass is fragrant. 

The sun rises, its beams brilliantly shining in the sky; 

Dew falls, casting scintillating patterns over the ground. 

In the reflected light, the glittering glare of vermilion dust. 

Enveloping the air, the ethers of spring, thick and heavy. 

Breaking sprigs of peach and plum, they cannot bear to part; 

She sends off her beloved son, tears soaking her gauze skirt. 
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VI 

Then if a man suddenly departs for a foreign land. 
How can he meet his loved ones again? 

He looks at the tall trees in his home village. 
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Leaving North Bridge, he bids a final farewell. 

His companions’ souls tremble; 

Friends and relatives shed copious tears. 

All they can do is spread out vitex branches and exchange sorrowful 
poems. 

Or with a goblet of wine recount their sorrows. 

Just in the season when autumn geese take to flight. 

Right at the time when white dew falls: 

They complain and complain again of the twisting turns of the distant hills. 
Where he must travel on and on along the banks of an endless stream. 

VII 

Again, suppose the husband dwells on the right bank of the Zi, 

And his wife lives north of the Yellow River: 

They used to share the morning sunshine glistening on their carnelian 
pendants. 

And together enjoyed the evening fragrance of a bronze incense burner. 
Now the husband, wearing his official seals, has gone a thousand leagues away; 
What a pity the gem plant wastes its sweet aroma! 

She is loath to play the zither in her chamber. 

And she keeps the yellow silk curtains in her high terrace darkly drawn. 

The spring palace is enveloped in green moss. 

Autumn curtains arc filled with the light of the moon. 

Summer mats are cool, daylight never ends; 

Winter lamps freeze—how long the nights. 

Weaving a song on brocade, she weeps her eyes dry; 

Composing a palindrome, alone to her shadow she grieves. 
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Supposing a great master of Huayin: 

Ingesting elixirs, he returns to the mountains. 

The techniques are subtle, but he studies them still. 

His mastery of the Way is profound, yet the true mystery he has yet to 
learn. 

He tends to the refining of cinnabar, oblivious of the world; 

Smelting it in a bronze cauldron, his will is unyielding and firm. 

Riding a crane, he ascends to the Sky River; 

Drawn by a simurgh, he soars through the heavens. 

A brief journey is a myriad miles; 

A short separation is a thousand years. 

But the world takes separation seriously; 

In bidding farewell, even he feels reluctant to leave. 

IX 

In the world below there is the poem on the peony. 

And a song of a lovely lady. 

The girl from Wei in Sangzhong, 

A beauty from Chen in Shanggong: 

On spring grasses, the color of green jade, 

By a spring stream, its ripples clear, 

She sends off her lord at the southern bank. 

How painful, but what can be done? 

Then, when autumn dewdrops fall like pearls. 

The autumn moon is like a disc of jade: 

Bright moon, white dew— 

Light and darkness come and go. 

When she parts from her loved one, 

Her thoughts of longing linger on. 
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X 

Thus, although the ways of separation are not fixed. 

And the reasons for separation have a thousand names, 
Separation always leads to regret; 

And when regret comes, it overflows one’s breast. 

Thus causing a man’s mind to despair, his spirit to tremble, 

His heart to shatter, and his bones to shake. 

Even if there were men with the writing skills of Yuan and Yun, 
The literary talent of Yan and Le, 

Or all the masters of the Bronze Chamber. 

And there were the countless talents of Magnolia Terrace, 
Whose rhapsodies are acclaimed for their “cloud-soaring spirit,” 
And whose eloquence is famed for its “dragon-carving”: 

Yet who could portray the manner of temporary parting, 

Or describe the feelings of a final farewell? 



{Translated by DavidR. Knechtges) 
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Rhapsody on Resentment 


As I look across the level plain, 1 see creeper plants twining around 
bones, and giant “ann-spanning" trees where the souls of the dead gather.' 
When human life reaches this point, why bother to discourse on the Way 
of Heaven? Thus, I have become basically a man of resentment, whose 
apprehension never ceases. All I can think of are the ancients who died 
laden with resentment. 


/ 

Such as the Qin emperor, leaning on his sword. 

While the vassal lords galloped west to submit: 

He pared down their land and pacified the empire. 

Unified the script, standardized wheel gauges. 

Mount Hua served as his ramparts. 

Purple Gulf was his moat. 

His breast was filled with ambitious plans, 

And he never used his martial might to the full. 

He built a bridge of turtles and alligators. 

And toured the area right of the sea to escort the sun westward. 
But one day his soul left him. 

And the imperial carriage was late to depart. 
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II 


Such as the king of Zhao, who was taken prisoner, 

And exiled to Fangling; 

As dusk fell his heart was stirred, 

And at daybreak his spirits were aroused. 

He parted from his gorgeous concubines and lovely ladies. 
And lost his gilt chariots and jade carriages. 

As he set out wine and was about to drink. 

Sorrow came to fill his breast. 

A thousand autumns, ten thousand years later— 

Such resentment is hard to bear. 

/// 

Such as Li Ling, who surrendered in the north. 

His name disgraced, his person wronged; 

Drawing his sword, he struck a pillar; 

Grieving to his shadow, he felt shame in the depth of his soul. 
His affection still was with Shangjun, 

And his heart held fast to Yanmen. 

He shredded silk to attach a letter. 

Vowing to repay Han’s favor. 

But morning dew is here in an instant; 

Clutching hands, what is there to say? 

IV 

Such as the Radiant Consort, who, upon her departure, 

Gazed heavenward and heaved a deep sigh: 

The Purple Terrace gradually faded into the distance. 
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And the passes and mountains stretched on without end. 

Whirlwinds rose all around. 

And the bright sun sank in the west. 

Over Long Mountain geese seldom flew; 

Over Dai the clouds are gloomy and dull. 

She watched for her lord, but when could they meet? 

Finally she perished in an alien land. 

V 

Such as Jingtong, who, rebuffed by the emperor, 

Quit office and returned to his country hamlet: 

Barring the gate, he left his path unswept; 

Sealing his entrance, he refused to serve. 

To the left he had his wife for company; 

Turning around, he caressed his young children. 

No longer constrained by lords and chancellors. 

He abandoned himself in literature and history. 

He died still harboring unfulfilled aspirations, 

And his eternal longing never ceased. 

VI 

Then there was the Palace Grandee, thrown into prison. 

His anger and resentment furiously seething. 

Unstrained wine he poured in the evening; 

A plain zither he tuned in the morning. 

The autumn sun was cheerless, 

And drifting clouds had lost luster. 

Still pent up inside was a singular desire to soar the cerulean clouds. 
But he entered the eternal night of the unshining sun. 
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VII 


Sometimes there are an estranged minister weeping in apprehension, 
A concubine’s son with crestfallen heart, 

A banished stranger on the northern sea, 

An exile guarding the frontier north of Long. 

These men have only to hear the mournful wind swiftly rising, 

And bloody tears soak their lapels. 

They too, filled with bitterness, stifling sighs. 

Fall into extinction, plunge into oblivion. 

VIII 



Once where horsemen rode track upon track. 

Chariots followed rut upon rut. 

With yellow dust covering the ground. 

Song and flute sounding in all directions: 

None failed to have their smoke and fires unextinguished, 
Or have their bones unburied in the nether springs. 
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IX 

Alas! All is over! 

Spring grass withers, autumn winds begin to blast; 

The autumn winds cease, spring grass grows. 

When the “silks and chiffons” expire, ponds and lodges are no more; 

When the strains of zithers no longer sound, grave mounds are leveled. 
Since antiquity death has been the lot of all men; 

And all have had to swallow their resentment and mute their shouts of 
protest. 


(Translated by David R. Knechtges) 
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Proclamation on North Mountain 


The Spirit of Bell Mountain,' the Divinity of Grass Hut Cloister,^ hasten 
through the mist on the post road to engrave this proclamation on the 
hillside:'^ 

A man who incoiruptible, holds himself aloof from the vulgar. 
Untrammeled, avoids earthly concerns. 

Vies in purity with the white snow, 

Ascends straightway to the blue clouds— 

We but know of such. 

Those who take their stand outside things. 

Shine bright beyond the mist. 

Regard a treasure of gold as dust and do not covet it, 

Look on the offer of a throne as a slipper to be cast off, 

Who are heard blowing a phoenix flute by the bank of the Lo,"^ 

Who are met singing a faggot song beside the Yen-lai—' 

These really do exist. 

But who would expect to find those whose end belies their beginning, 
Vacillating between black and yellow. 

Making Mo Ti weep. 

Moving Yang Chu to tears,^ 

Retiring on impulse with hearts still contaminated 
Starting out pure and later becoming sullied— 

What imposters they are! 

Alas! 
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Master Shang^ lives no more 
Mister Chung*^ is already gone 
The mountain slope is deserted, 

A thousand years unappreciated. 

At the present time there is Chou Tzu^ 

An outstanding man among the vulgar 
Cultured and a scholar 
Philosopher and scribe. 

But he needs must imitate Yen Ho’s retirement'^ 

Copy Nan-kuo’s meditation," 

Occupy the Grass Hut by imposture'^ 

Usurp a hermit’s cap on North Mountain, 

Seduce our pines and cassia trees 
Cheat our clouds and valleys. 

Although he assumes the manner by the river side 
His feelings are bound by love of rank. 

When first he came, he was going to 
Outdo Ch’ao-fu 
Surpass Hsii-yu'^ 

Despise the philosophers 
Ignore the nobility. 

His flaming ardor stretched to the sun 
His frosty resolve surpassed the autumn. 

He would sigh that the hermits were gone forever 
Or deplore that recluses'" wandered no more. 

He discoursed on the empty emptiness of the Buddhist sutras 
He studied the murky mystery of Taoist texts. 

A Wu Kuang'** could not compare with him 
A Chuan-tzu'^ was not fit to associate with him. 
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But when the belled messengers entered the valley 
And the crane-summons reached his hill. 

His body Icpt and his souls scattered 
His resolve faltered and his spirit wavered. 

Then beside the mat his eyebrows jumped 
On the floor his sleeves danced. 

He burned his castalia garments and tore his lotus clothes'^ 

He raised a worldy face and carried on in a vulgar manner. 

Wind-driven clouds grieved as they carried their anger 
Rock-rimmed springs sobbed as they trickled their disappointment. 

Forests and crags appeared to lack something 
Grass and trees seemed to have suffered loss. 

When he came to tie on his brass insignia 
Fasten the black ribbon. 

He was foremost of the leaders of provincial towns 
He was the first among the heads of a hundred villages. 

He stretched his brave renown over the coastal precincts 
He spread his fine repute through Chekiang, 

His Taoist books discarded for good 
His dharma mat long since buried. 

The cries and groans from beatings invade his thoughts 
A succession of warrants and accusations pack his mind. 

The Lute Song‘^ is intemipted 
The Wine Poem'*^ is unfinished. 

He is constantly involved in examinations 
And continually swamped by litigation. 

He tries to cage Chang Ch’ang^" and Chao Kuang-han“‘ of past fame 
And seeks to shelve Cho Mao^^ and Lu Kung“’ of the former records. 

He hopes to succeed the worthies of the Three Capital Districts 
He wants to spread his fame beyond the Governors of the Nine Provinces. 
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He has left our high haze to reflect the light unwatched 
Bright moon to rise in solitude 
Dark pines to waste their shade 
White clouds with no companion. 

The gate by the brook is broken, no one comes back 
The stone pathway is overgrown, vain to wait for him. 

And now the ambient breeze invades his bedcurtains 
The seeping mist exhales from the rafters. 

The orchid curtains are empty, at night his crane is grieved"'* 

The mountain hermit is gone, mornings the apes are startled. 

In the past we heard of one who cast away his cap-pin and retired to the 
seashore^^ 

Today we see one loosen his orchids and tie on a dirty cap instead. 

Whereupon the Southern Peak presents us with its scorn 
The Northern Range raises its laughter 
All valleys strive in mockery 
Every peak contends in contempt. 

We regret that this vagrant has cheated us 
We grieve that no one comes to condole. 

As a result our woods are ashamed without end 
Our brooks humiliated with no reprieve. 

Autumn cassia sends away the wind. 

Spring wistaria refuses the moon. 

We spread the word of the retirement to West Mountain^^ 

We broadcast the report of the resolve of East Marsh. 

Now today he is hurrying to pack in his lowly town 
With drumming oars to go up to the capital. 

Though he is wholly committed to the court 
He still may invade our mountain fastness. 
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How can we permit our azaleas to be insulted again 

Pi-li to be shameless 

Green cliffs again humiliated 

Red slopes further sullied? 

He would dirty with his vagrant steps our lotus paths 
And soil the cleansing purity^^ of the clear ponds. 

We must bar our mountain windows 
Close our cloud passes 
Call back the light mist 
Silence the noisy torrent 

Cut off his approaching carriage at the valley mouth 
Stop his impudent reins at the outskirts. 

Then massed twigs shall be filled with anger 
Ranked buds shall have their souls enraged 
Flying branches shall break his wheels 
Drooping boughs shall sweep away his tracks. 

Let us turn back the carriage of a worldly fellow 
And decline on behalf of our lord a forsworn guest. 
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On Feeling and Art 
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The works of sages and worthies are generally known as fine writing, and 
what is this if not “’art”? Just as ripples form in water which is fluid and 
flowers grow from wood which is solid, so art depends on substance. Just 
as tigers and leopards have markings to distinguish them from dogs and 
sheep, while rhinoceroshide armor is varnished red, so substance has to be 
adorned by art. When it comes to setting forth human nature, delineating 
objects, committing ideas to writing and spinning language on paper, art is 
needed for splendor. So there are three elements in writing: one is form, or 
the Five Colors; another is sound, or the Five Notes of music; the third is 
feeling or the Five Emotions. The Five Colors blend to make rich designs, 
the Five Notes combine to make enchanting music, the Five Emotions 
set forth in writing move men’s hearts. This is the order of nature. Since 
the Book of Filial Piety" enjoins men not to use ornate language while 
mourning, it appears that the customary speech of a gentleman was not 
plain and unadorned. Lao Zi,^ who abhorred hypocrisy, said that fair 
speech could not be trusted; yet even he did not repudiate beauty, for his 
book in five thousand words is superbly written. Zhuang Zi,^ speaking 
of meticulous definitions, had in mind the artifice of rhetoric. And Han 
Fei,'' urging the use of conceits in argument, was referring to literary 
embellishment. Arguments adorned with embellishments and artifice in 
rhetoric mark writing of the highest quality. A study of the Book of Filial 
Piety and The Way and Its Power shows that both art and substance depend 
on feeling. A careful perusal of Zhuang Zi and Han Fei reveals that over¬ 
ornateness may lead to license. One who can distinguish the waters of 
confluent streams, who reins in his steed at the crossroad to choose the 
right way, can also check literary embellishment. Just as paint and powder 
may improve the appearance but beauty comes from good features, so 
literary adornment may improve language but splendor spring from feeling. 
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Thus feeling is the warp of writing and language the woof of reason, only 
when the warp is in place can the woof be woven, and only when reason is 
firm can language flow freely. This is the root of writing. 

The poets of old used art to vent their feelings, while later writers of 
descriptive poems counterfeited feeling for the sake of art. Why do I say 
this? Because the men who made the old folksongs sang to vent the grief 
and anger in their hearts and satirize those above. This is what is meant 
by writing to vent feeling. But Han-dynasty poets, who had no sorrow in 
their hearts but hunted for hyperboles to dazzle the world and win a name 
for themselves, were counterfeiting feeling for art. Those who wrote to 
vent feeling were succinct and truthful; those who wrote for the sake of 
art were magniloquent and wearisome. Poets since that time have chosen 
magniloquence and discarded truth, turning their backs on the ancient songs 
and odes to imitate the Han descriptive poems, so that writing expressing 
true feeling grows daily rarer while meretricious verses are all the fashion. 
Thus some who hanker after official honors pay lip service to the pleasures 
of country life, while others whose hearts are set on power affect a desire to 
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escape from the world of men. There is no truth in them, they have left the 
Way. Peach and plum have no voice, yet because they bear fruit paths are 
trodden out to them. Orchids planted by a rough fellow have no fragrance, 
because he himself lacks feeling. If even trees and plants must have feeling 
and substance, how much more so must literature. The prime task of 
literature is to express man’s will! When words run counter to true feeling, 
art is worthless! 


Phrases are linked and color interwoven to light up some idea, but when 
color runs riot and language becomes farfetched, the meaning is obscured. 
Using cassia as bait and a kingfisher’s feather as fly will never catch a 
fish—this is what is meant by language veiled by splendor. Thus a hempen 
garment should be worn outside silk to avoid ostentation, and the oracle 
counted simplicity auspicious because it is good to return to nature. If men 
can take reason as their guide and keep emotion within proper bounds, once 
emotion is under control music can be made; once reason is in command 
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embellishments can be adopted; for then neither will art ruin substance nor 
profusion of images blur the central theme, but true reds and blues will 
shine out while mawkish pinks and purples are set aside. Language like 
this, fashioned with skill, is worthy of the name of fine writing. 

Epitome: 

Through art words travel wide: 

This maxim is well-tried. 

Thoughts shaped within the heart 
Their radiance will impart: 

Soon soiled the rare brocade, 

Hibiscus sweet must fade; 

Empty magniloquence 
Must jar upon the sense. 


{Translatedby YangXianyi) 
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The Sensuous Colors of Physical Things 


Springs and autumns follow in succession, with the gloom of dark Yin and 
the cheering brightness of Yang. And as the sensuous colors of physical 
things are stirred into movement, so the mind too is shaken. When the 
Yang force sprouts in the twelfth month, black ants scurry to their holes; 
and when the Yin begins to coalesce in the eighth month, the mantis feasts. 
Touching the responses of even the humblest insects, the four seasons stir 
things into movement deeply. Tablets of jade suggest things to the kindly 
mind, and the splendor of flowers draws clear vital force to its peak. All 
the sensuous colors of physical things call to one another; and how amid 
all this may man find stillness? When spring appears with the incoming 
year, feelings of delight and ease infuse us; in the billowing lushness of 
early summer, the mind too becomes burdened. And when autumn skies are 
high and the air is clear, our minds, sunken in the darkness of Yin, become 
intent upon far things; then frost and snow spread over limitless space, and 
our concerns deepen, serious and stem. The year has its physical things, 
and these things have their appearances; by these things our feelings are 
changed, and from our feelings comes language. The fall of a single leaf 
may correspond to something we know [that autumn is coming];‘ in the 
voices of insects wc find something capable of stirring our thoughts. We 
are even more strongly affected by cool breezes and a bright moon together 
on the same night, or by radiant sunlight and spring groves in the same 
morning. 
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When poets [of the Classic of Poetry^] were stirred by physical things, the 
associations were endless.^ They remained drifting through all the images of 
the world, as far as they could go, and brooded thoughtfully on each small 
aspect of what they saw and heard. They sketched vital force and delineated 
outward appearance, as they themselves were rolled round and round in the 
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course of things; they applied bright colors and matched sounds, lingering 
on about things with their minds. Thus the phrase “glowing” catches the 
quality of freshness in peach blossoms; “waving lightly” gives the fullness 
of the manner of willows; “shimmering” is the way the sun looks when 
it just comes out; “billowing” imitates the quality of snow falling; jie-jie 
catches the voice of the oriole; yao~yao emulates the tones of insects in the 
grasses. A “gleaming sun” or “faint stars” each gives, in a single phrase, 
the natural principle in its entirety. “Of varying lengths” and “lush and 
moist” say in two characters everything that can be said about shape. All of 
these use little to comprehend much, with nothing omitted of circumstance 
or appearance. Even if one gave these lines a thousand more years of 
consideration, one could not change or alter anything in them. When the 
Li Sao appeared in its turn, a more extensive treatment was given to things 
encountered. It is hard to fully represent the appearances of things, and 
thus different descriptions were piled one on top of another. At that point, 
descriptive phrases for qualities such as “towering heights” and “vegetative 
lushness” were gathered in great numbers. By the time we get to Si-ma 
Xiang-ru and those around him, the scope of mountains and waters was 
displayed with bizarre momentum and outlandish sounds, and characters 
were strung together like fish. This is what Yang Xiong meant when he said 
that the poets of the Classic of Poetry were terse in their language, using 
beauty to give a normative standard, while the rhetoricians were lush in 
their lines, using beauty to seduce us. When they wrote on the wild plum 
blossoms in the “Odes” [of the Classic of Poetry], it was “some yellow, 
some white.” When the Chu-ci tells of the autumn orchid, ifs “dark green 
leaves” and “purple stalks.” Whenever describing colors, it is important to 
note what is seen in season: if green and yellow appear too often, then it is 
an excess not worth prizing. 
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More recently value has been placed on resemblance to the external 
shapes of things. Writers look to the circumstantial quality in scene and 
atmosphere, and they sculpt the appearances of the vegetation. The depth 
and extent of their aims are revealed when they recite the work. They 
consider describing the forms of things to be the fine point of writing, 
and close adherence to the original to be the greatest accomplishment. 
Their artful language catches the manner of things like a seal impressed 
in paste, minutely delineating even the finest details, with no need of 
further embellishment. Thus by looking at the language, we see the 
appearance; and through words, we know the moment. Things have 
constant appearances, but thought has no predetermined rule. Sometimes 
we reach the heights spontaneously and quite by chance; sometimes the 
more intensely we think, the more it eludes us. Moreover, the standard 
established by the Classic of Poetry and Li Sao has occupied all the 
essential ground, so that even the most gifted writers of these later ages 
tremble to compete with them. All our modem writers follow their methods 
to borrow their artfulness, and we meet their momentum to achieve 
something remarkable. If a writer has mastered the skill of responding to 
what is essential, the work will become completely fresh, though old. The 
four seasons move on in their lush cycles; but stillness of heart is important 
for them to enter into a writer’s meditations. However opulent and dense 
the sensuous colors of physical things may be, their expression in language 
demands succinctness. This will produce a flavor in the writing that floats 
above the world; it will make the circumstance glow and be always new. 
Since ancient times writers have followed in each other’s footsteps from 
age to age; but all have produced variation, each in different ways. The 
greatest achievement lies in the capacity both to follow and to change 
radically. The ability to leave something of the mood lingering on after 
having finished presenting the sensuous colors of physical things is an 
attribute that shows the attainment of perfect understanding. Mountain 
forests and the marshy banks of rivers are indeed the mysterious treasuries 
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of literary thought. Yet if the words are too brief, the description will 
lack something; and if too detailed, it will be too lush. Yet the reason Qu 
Yuan was able to run the full gamut of a poet’s moods was, 1 am sure, the 
assistance of those rivers and mountains. 
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Supporting Verse 

The mountains in folds with rivers winding. 
Mixed trees where the elouds merge: 

When the eyes have roamed over them, 

The mind expresses them. 

The days of spring pass slowly, 

The winds of autumn howl. 

Our affections go out as a gift. 

And stirring comes back like an answer. 


{Translated by Stephen Owen) 
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A Letter to Song Yuansi (excerpt) 


The mist dissipated. The sky and the mountains were tinged with the same 
hue. My boat drifted with the currents, its prow shifting now to the left, 
now to the right. The river, extending some one hundred li from Fuyang to 
Tonglu, was distinguished by marvelous scenery, unparalleled in the world. 

The water, light green in color, was so transparent as to show the infinitely 
deep bottom. Swimming fish and pebbles could be seen without hindrance. 
Rapids shot more swiftly than arrows and waves rushed more vehemently 
than steeds. 

High mountains rose on both banks and were grown with trees chilly to 
the eye. Making the most of their different situations, they seemed to be 
contending for the highest position, striving to be the first in their climb. 
Thus we saw a great assemblage of peaks all pointing straight to the sky. 
The spring water’s dashing upon stones produced a jingling sound and 
the birds’ warbling in chorus made up a pleasant melody. And cicadas’ 
shrilling untiringly and monkeys’ gibbering without cease enhanced the 
sense of tranquility. Those who aspired to honor and fame and wished to 
fiy as high as eagles would have their minds settled in peace when looking 
at these elevated peaks. Those who were engaged in mundane affairs 
would loiter there with no thought of return when gazing at these valleys. 
With the horizontally slanting branches obscuring the sky, it looked as dark 
in the day as at twilight. But, where sparse twigs interwove, through the 
interstices penetrated the sunlight. 
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The Three Gorges (excerpt) 


On the banks of the Three Gorges which wind about seven hundred li, there 
are mountains upon mountains extending in an unbroken chain, with the 
overlapping cliffs and peaks eclipsing the sunlight. The sun and the moon 
are invisible except at noon or midnight. 

At the time when summer floods submerge hillocks, the waterway is 
blocked to boats going upstream or downstream. But in case when an 
emperor’s edict must be dispatched without delay, a shallop may be sailed 
from Baidi Town in the morn and arrive at Jiangling at eve, covering a 
distance of one thousand and two hundred // at a speed exceeding that of a 
galloping horse or harnessed wind. 
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Spring and winter are given a peculiar and delightful charm by the white 
rapids and green pools with their eddying ripples and their reflections 
of mountains, or by the fantastically shaped cypresses growing on the 
summits of peaks or by the hanging cascades flinging sprays between the 
cliffs, imparting a sense of everything being so limpid and lucid, so lofty 
and forbidding, yet so lush and thriving. On the first sunny days and frosty 
mornings when the woods look chilly and the dells seem somber and 
grave, apes are heard to be whining on high, causing a prolonged feeling 
of disconsolation, and the sound, vibrating in the hollow ravines, only 
vanishes after a long melancholy echoing. That accounts for the fishermen’s 
song: “The Wu Gorge is the longest of the three in the Ba region’s eastern 
part, three cries of the monkeys bring forth your tears, wetting your sleeves 
and distressing your heart.” 


(Translated by Xie Baikal) 
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The Lament for the South 


iTTHl 


Preface 

In the year wu-ch 

The month when the Dipper points northwest, 

A great thief stole the state; 

The defenders of Chin-ling scattered like tiles. 

I then hid myself in Huang-ku, where all were in mud and fire; 

And went on a mission through Hua-yang, from which there was no return, 
The restoration faltered, 

And failed in chia-hsu. 

I mourned three days in the city hostel, 

Was imprisoned three years in a detached lodging. 

The stars are completing their cycles, 

But the course of events moves on. 

Like Fu Hsieh, I can only lament my fate, I cannot save myself, 

Like Yuan An, thinking of the royal house, I spontaneously shed tears. 

Already before me the career of Huan T’an 

The life of Tu Yu 

Both were recounted 

Both were retold. 

P’an Yiieh was first to tell his family’s acts in poetry; 

Lu Chi was first to describe his ancestors’ deeds '\w fu. 

Hair just turning gray, I encountered death and disorder; 

Far off in exile I remain in my twilight years. 

With a song of Yen 1 set out, my grief unbearable; 
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If I met the old man from Ch’u, he would shed no tears for me. 

I feared the rain of South Mountain, but soon walked in the court of Ch’in; 

I declined the shore of the Eastern Sea, and in the end ate the grain of 
Chou. 

Homeless at Hsia-tMng, 

A wanderer at Kao-ch’iao, 

Ch’u songs could not make me happy; 

Lu wine was useless in dispelling cares. 

So looking back 1 wrote this/w 
That it might serve as a record; 

Not without words of fear and suffering. 

It is still, at the core, a lament. 

The sun is setting, my road is long; 

How long have I left among men? 

When the general went away, the great tree withered; 

The hero would not return: the cold wind whistled. 

Holding the jade I eyed the pillar, but was cheated of the cities; 

With the text of the treaty I encroached on the steps, presenting the pearl 
basin without success. 

A gentleman Chung Yi, I went to prison in my southern cap; 

An ambassador Chi-sun, I was detained in a lodging west of the River. 
Striking the ground like Shen Pao-hsu, I broke my head against it; 

Tears running dry like Wei-kung of Ts’ai, I wept tears of blood. 

The willows transplanted at the fishing terrace cannot be seen from Jade 
Pass; 

The cranes crying at the Flower Pavilion—how can I hear them from River 
Bridge? 
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Sun Ts’e divided the empire into three, with scarcely a battalion for army; 
Hsiang Yii had used the youths of the South, barely eight thousand men. 
And yet they split apart mountains and streams 
And carved up the empire. 

How could a hundred myriad loyal troops 
All at once discard their arnior. 

To be moved away and chopped down 
Like grass or trees? 

Yangtze and Huai posed not the obstacle of a cliff; 

Fortresses lacked the strength of a hedge. 

Payers of head taxes joined together and fomied alliances; 

With hoe-handles and thorn-tree staffs, they made use of advantages and 
seized opportunities. 

Wasn’t the royal aura of the South 
To end in three hundred years? 

This would explain why 

Swallowing up the world could not prevent the tragedy at Chih-tao, 

And standardizing axles and script could not avert the disaster at P’ing-yang. 
Alas! 

When mountains crumbled, 1 passed through danger and destruction. 

And now, as the seasons pass, I always grieve for what is gone. 

Whether it was heaven’s will or man’s doing. 

It breaks my heart. 

Especially since the boat’s way is blocked: I can’t go up the Milky Way by 
raft; 

Whirlwinds stop me: there’s no hope of reaching P’cng-lai. 

An unhappy man will express himself in words, 

As the weary must sing of their toil. 

If Lu Chi laughs on hearing of it, I shall be content; 

If Chang Heng looks on it with disdain, that is only right. 
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The “Lament” proper 


We aided the Chou as Director of Granaries, for generations of service 
being granted that name; 

And assisted the Han in governing the state, holding a post as discusser of 
the Way. 

Fostered by the jade of Sung and Hua, 

Nurtured by the waves of the Ho and Lo, 

We spent generations with our backs to the Lo, 

Living at peace overlooking the Yu. 

In the chaos of the Yung-chia period. 

When the Central Plain lost its ruler. 

The people lay down against ruined walls; 

Jackals and tigers prowled the roads. 

Then, when five horses fled to the South, 

And three stars joined in the East, 

A man crossed the Yangtze to found a new state. 

Thus uprooting my ancestors. 

They were given lands like that of Nan-yang, 

Granted a fief like those on Mount T’ai. 

They hoed the weeds at Sung Yu’s house 
And cleared a path at the Lin-chiang palace. 
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As water and wood followed in sequence. 

Though mountains fell and rivers ran dry. 

My family remained upright. 

Its members often loyal to the death. 

The sons’ upbringing was apparent in filial conduct; 
Serving their lord they showed their devotion. 

In Hsin-yeh was a shrine to a living man; 
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South of the Yellow River is a tablet in foreign script. 

One was marked true man by the hermit star, 

Named recluse by the hexagram. 

Though his house lay in a deserted valley. 

His gate was visited by padded carriages. 

Moved to speak, he talked of trees; 

Wanting paper, he wrote on bamboo. 

Another inheriting his ancestors’ virtues. 

Was bom a loyal subject, 

Writings admired in the Crown Prince’s Palace, 

Conduct a model on the bank of the Chang. 

He grieved that possessing the Way, he met with no phoenix; 
Mourned that in an adverse time the unicorn should appear. 
After the traitor’s raging rebellion, 

There was never any joy for this good man. 

As old as the Prince on the bank of the Lo 
Was I when I took my examination. 

First 1 sweetened my breath by the Chicn-li Gate; 

Then I spread my wings in the Ch’ung-hsien Gate. 

I attended the Heir Apparent’s lectures, 

Took my place in the Crown Prince's classes. 

Thus dipping up the sea in a draining gourd 
And peering at the sky through a measuring tube. 

Bright water in square ponds. 

Round pools within fishing banks, 

I attended war councils beneath martial canopies 
And heard classical music played on civil strings. 

Then, no longer on probation, I was inscribed in the lists, 

Did honor to letters and consorted with warriors, 
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Stood in a war chariot to direct troops, 

Went out on a Lan-ch’ih horse to supervise cavalry. 

T discussed war with the Lord of Yangtze and Han 
And held jade insignia before the ruler of Hsi ho. 

In those days life was happy for court and people, 

Bells and dmms amid lakes and towers. 

Caps and carriages in every quarter, 

Tsou and Lu scholars in every ward. 

It combined lush gardens with Hai-ling granaries. 

Stretched from the Restraining Dike to the bank of the Yangtze, 
Eastern portal where stones were whipped to make a bridge, 
Southern extremity where bronze had been cast into pillars. 

Of tangerines, myriads planted in gardens; 

From bamboo, the income of a thousand households. 

The West presented floating jade; 

The South gave tribute of sinking feathers. 

Songs of Wu, chants of Yiich, 

Tunes of Ching, dances from Ch’u, 

Spring warmth for plants and trees, 

Wind and rain for fish and dragons. 

For fifty years, 

The South had been without incident. 

Pan Ch’ao was peace envoy to distant regions, 

Wang Hsi was Marquis of Friendly Relations. 

No need for Ma Wu to join in warfare. 

Or for Feng T’ang to assess the generals’ merits. 
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Who could have told that mountains and peaks were blazing inside, 
Rivers and lakes were boiling in their depths, 

In Yii-yang there was a garrison soldier from the left side of town, 
In Li-shih there was a military governor commanding troops. 

The Emperor was then editing Songs and Documents, 

Fixing Rites and Music^ 

Establishing the Ch’ung-yun lectures. 

Opening the Shih-lin Academy, 

Discussing a burning world scattering in ashes, 

Explaining the fixed stars falling in the night. 

Ground flat as fishes’ teeth, 

Walls unstable as animal horns, 

Alanns put away in the Hsing-yang storehouse, 

War horses hobbled in the P’ing-lo stable, 

The Chief Minister thought of weapons as children’s toys; 

The officials considered word-games state counsel. 

We were sailing over leaking-in water in a glued-together boat, 
Driving runaway horses with rotten reins, 

People headed for fire and water, 

Gentlemen turning to apes and cranes; 

Trying with a womout sieve to make the salt lake less brackish, 

Or, with Tung-o glue, to make the Yellow River clear. 

The bream’s tail grew red; 

Outside the walls were many fortifications. 

Seagulls sported in the halls; 

Pheasants cackled in the palaces. 

The Chan-lu sword left the state; 

The Yii-huang ship ran aground. 

Seeing a man with streaming hair at Yi-ch’uan, 

One knew within the century there would be barbarians there. 
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That epitome of rebelliousness 

Had long wandered like a ghost and scorned commands. 
At his worst, a whale or a shark, 

At best, an owl or a ching. 

Drawing on his strength of ox or sheep, 

Wild by his nomadic nature, 

Not to be moderated by the jade lamp; 

How could the hsilan-chi control him? 

Although the empire was ruled by inaction, 

There still was a longing to bridle him. 

He drank his gold-infused wine. 

Rewarded him for his tiger and leopard pelts. 

Seeing in him the foreign stem from Ta-hsia, 

Recognizing the bird’s egg from T’iao-chih. 

But the Jackal was sharpening its teeth in secret; 

The viper was blowing out its poison unnoticed. 

Thinking the nine cauldrons light, he was about to inquire; 
Though cut off by three rivers, he would finally peer in. 

To begin with, a royal prince called in the barbarian; 

The treacherous subject donned armor and helmet. 

Having grown estranged from the government. 

He leaked out the model words. 

The fugitive criminal eyed the Minister of Justice; 

The desperate bandit rebelled in Huai-nan. 

A gray bird emerged at Ti-ch’uan; 

The cornered animal turned in Heng-chiang. 

Stone drums rumbled in the mountains; 

The Metal Star glittered in its mansion. 

Dragons roared at the north gatetower; 
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Unicorns fought on the east tomb mound. 

He then stirred up the unruly 
And invaded the royal domain, 

Thus putting down Lang-wang on the Yellow Map, 
And adding Lu-shan to the Red Region. 

His robes were green as grass; 

His horse white as boiled silk. 

The Emperor cancelled court on New Year's Day; 

The Shan-yii made merry among the besieging forces. 
Halberds hacked the twin towers; 

Arrows struck the thousand gates. 

A white rainbow pierced the sun; 

A gray hawk struck the palace. 

Finally it had come to the disaster at Hsia-t’ai; 

We were ultimately seeing the calamity of Yao-ch’eng. 
No one went to report to the ofllcers; 

Their weapons were not used to put down the uprising. 
Useless for T’ao K’an to fight with the rice ships; 
Pointless for Ku Jung to wave his feather fan! 

Though generals died rather than retreat. 

The way was cut off by walls within walls. 

Signal fires fell in the wake of the stars; 

Letters followed the flight of kites. 

Then, partitioned like Han, split up like Chao, 

Drums toppled, standards broken. 

Riderless horses lost from the troop. 

Confused tracks from fleeing chariots. 

Brave warriors kept inside the walls; 

Wise advisers held their tongues; 
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As if, at the battle of K’un-yang, the elephants had run for the forest. 
Or, in the Ch’ang-shan formation, the snake was to flee to its hole. 

In five commanderies, brother mourned brother; 

In three provinces, father and son were parted. 

The Protecting General was spirited. 

Loyal enough to die for his ruler: 

Generals for three generations. 

It ended in this massacre. 

Chi-yang was loyal and brave. 

Though he was among the lowest officers. 

His and the two younger brothers’ 

Loyal shouts rang out together. 

When the ruler was shamed, the subject died; 

His name survives, though his body perished. 

The barbarian returned his head; 

The three armies mourned him. 

The Minister was an able strategist, 

Skilled at defensive measures, 

Able to repel scaling ladders, 

Capable of blocking mines. 

With a Ch’i general cutting off the city, 

The Yen army’s walls still could not be toppled; 

But the great work failed; 

The man had died. 
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Shen-tzu was stirred to wrath; 

His brave spirit raged. 

In overall command of the great army, 

He himself led his troops into battle. 

But he dropped his helmet by the Fish Gate, 
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And lost enough weapons to fill the horse-watering spring. 
Although many times pierced by weapons. 

Often forced to have his bones scraped. 

His distinguished service ended prematurely; 

Body and name were buried together. 

Some, like the quail, put on falcon’s wings; 

Like the fox, borrowed the tiger’s majesty. 

Only to wet the enemy’s spears and arrows with their blood 
And fertilize the plain with their flesh. 

Our troops were weak, the enemy strong; 

The city stood alone, spirit was lacking. 

Hearts alarmed when they heard the cranes cry, 

Tears running down as they listened to the Hsiung-nu flute. 
They lost their halberds fighting at Shen-t’ing, 

Abandoned their horses on the way to Heng-chiang, 
Crumbled like the sand of Chii-lu, 

Broke up like the tiles at Ch’ang-p’ing. 

Cassia Forest was laid waste, 

Long Isle stripped of its deer, 

Turbulent, boiling, 

Disordered, chaotic. 

Heaven and earth were cut off from us; 

Spirits and men vented their wrath. 

Chin and Cheng refused to help; 

Lu and Wei were not in harmony. 

They struggled to move the gate of heaven. 

Fought to turn the axis of the earth. 

He hunted for young sparrows, without satisfying his hunger; 
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Waited for bear’s paws, but no one would cook them. 

Then chariots were buried by the outer gate; 

One was hung by the tendons from the roof of the temple. 

Ghosts planned as at the altar of Ts’ao; 

Men mourned as in the court of Ch’in. 

At the passes 1 pretended official business. 

When challenged claimed to be an envoy, 

1 was greeted with slander as at O-pan 
And forced to pay taxes as at Erh’s Gate. 

Riding a white horse, 1 made no progress; 

Whipping a black mule, I still was held back. 

Blown in a little boat like a fallen leaf, 

I was driven by the far-ranging wind toward the upper reaches. 

Those saw-teeth and hook-claws 

Were patrolling the Yangtze preparing for war. 

He marshaled his Green Dragon warships, 

Sent into battle his Flying Swallow towered craft. 

Chang Liao came down to the Red Cliff; 

Wang Chun sailed down to Pa-ch’iu. 

Now, wind rising, they shot fire arrows; 

Now, lopsided with arrows, the ships had to tuni round. 

Huang Kai’s voice had not been recognized; 

Marquis Tu had already gone under. 

I lowered my sail by the Yellow Crane bank 
And hid my boat by Parrot Island. 

Though I had reached the astrological region of the Hsiang and Han, 
Among the stars I still sought out the Dipper and Cowherd. 
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He lost his way at Yin-ling, 

Took a detour at Tiao-t’ai; 

When he looked toward Ch’ih-pi, tears wet his clothes; 

With a boat waiting on the Wu-chiang, he did not cross. 

He walled the bank at Lei-eh’ih, 

Burned his camp at Ch’ ueh-ling. 

There was no smoke over the inn; 

The birds had no trees left to nest in. 

1 thought him the best timber of Ching and Heng; 

Surely the Lord of Yangtze and Han could be trusted! 

From Yang-chou, bounded by Huai and ocean, 

I traveled some three thousand U. 

On the bank of the Li, I begged for my food, 

Waited in the reeds to cross the river. 

Traveled through all the seven marshes, 

Walked on the brink of a dozen deaths. 

Grieved that the protection of heaven had not been secured, 

I saw that our great sorrows had only begun. 

Though incapable of lofty action, 

And without all desire for salaried office, 

1 was undeservedly put in charge of the guard in the central army 
And negligently allowed to assist in the Board of Censors. 

My birth had been similar to that at Lung-men; 

My parting with iny father was like that at Loyang. 

His last wish was that I make something of myself; 

Dying, he entrusted me with the completion of his book. 

Before me, three generations had caused no shame; 

Now 1, in the seventh generation, was the first to decline. 

1 wept at the wind and rain on Liang-shan, 
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And thought of the dried fish hanging by a thread. 

I went into a little winding pathway 
And closed my overgrown gate of straw. 

I would go to the sweet pollia on the little islet, 

To await an unlined garment of rushes. 

Then the Hegemon King of Western Ch’u 
Stretched out his sword as far as Fan-yang. 

He directed his troops from among metal-bound caskets 
And matched them in battle from marble halls; 

Gray Eagles and Red Birds, 

With iron prows and ivory masts. 

Drowning a white horse, he addressed the army; 

Borne up by a yellow dragon, he crossed the river, 

The tide from the ocean came to meet the warships; 

The p*ing plants of the Yangtze escorted the King. 

War chariots formed ranks at Shih-ch’eng; 

Spear-ships covered the Huai and the Ssu. 

Among the feudal lords, the Earl of Cheng hurried ahead; 
For the leader of the covenant, Hsun Ying arrived at dusk. 
They cut up their nests, smoked them out of their lairs. 
Drove away the ch ’ih, chased out the mei. 

The giant Ti was buried at the Chu Gate; 

Ch’ih-yu was beheaded at Chung-chi. 

They burned his stomach for a lamp 
And used his skull as a drinking vessel. 
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A straight rainbow pierced the ramparts; 

A comet struck the ground. 

The old crouching tigers and coiling dragons. 
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The yellow banners and purple clouds. 

Had been riddled with burrows of foxes and hares, 

And swept away by the wind-blown dust. 

Toward the west in the Broadview Park, 

To the north in the Hanging Gardens, 

Moon-viewing towers and breeze-swept terraces. 

Lakes now stagnant, trees grown old. 

They had propped bows against Jade-girl windows 
And tied horses to columns of the Phoenix Hall. 

Useless to have hung the mirror of longevity: 

Pointless to have gathered the books of Mao-ling! 

Emperor Chien-wen is remembered for his virtues as for his words; 

He was wise in counsel, reverent in service. 

His speech went beyond the contingent; 

His Tao was loftier than that of Ho-shang, 

But he neither met Fu-ch’iu Kung 
Nor spoke to Music-Master K’uang. 

He had entrusted his beloved sons to others; 

Though knowing of the western mound, who was there to look toward it? 
However, we were not without weapons in the north gate-tower; 

There still were the arms of Cloud Terrace. 
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The Premier restored order within and without; 

Like Hu Yen, he strove for the King. 

Grasping an engraved axe, he confronted the hegemon; 

Holding a bronze drum, he questioned the rebel. 

His accomplishment in pacifying Wu was more heroic than Tu Yii’s; 
His service to the royal house was greater than Wen Ch’iao’s. 

Where earlier the place name Total Devotion would describe him. 
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In the end the mountain Innocent Victim might apply. 

His collating texts at Nan-yang had ended long ago; 

The hunting at Shang-ts’ai, he appreciated only too late. 

The Defender of the North was confident of praise, proud of his origins. 
Fierce and forbidding. 

The gods of the water had encountered his arrows; 

The spirits of the mountains had suffered from his whip. 

And therefore a hibernating bear injured his horse; 

Roving dragons sank his ships. 

His able sons shared his fate: 

None of them died a natural death. 

The Restoring Ancestor, having wiped out the evil and put down the 
rebellion, 

Largely blotting out our shame, 

Left the Palace of Tai to succeed to the throne; 

Went from the outskirts of T’ang to continue the sacrifices. 

Though he restored the ancient institutions of the Governor of the Capital 
And brought back the customs of the Cheng-shih period. 

Sunk in suspicion, he followed only his own desires; 

Concealing his faults, he prided himself on his accomplishments. 

The business of the empire came to nought; 

The hearts of the feudal lords were shaken. 

And in the end the relations with Ch’i were broken off in the North, 

And the enmity of Ch’in developed in the West. 

Worse, since he turned his back on the Pass and longed for Ch’u; 

He differed from T’ai-po, who founded Wu. 

He sent out the scattering soldiers of Green Wood 
To hold off the rebel conscripts of Black Mountain, 
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Camped his army by the bridge on the Cha, 

Inspected his chariots in Pa and Yu; 

Questioned a dark, unclean spirit, 

Sought out an exorcising shaman, 

Killed one at Ching-men as at Lin-yen, 

Executed another at Hsia-k’ou as at K’uei Ch’iian. 

He scorned teaching love by means of his relatives. 

Cast out fraternal feeling in drawing back his bow. 

Since the meat-eaters were incapable of planning. 

The choice of capital was not what one would have wished. 
Before thinking deeply about the five difficulties. 

He had decided on treachery, 

Thus avoiding the heights by climbing Yang-ch’eng, 

Seeking security by lying on Ti-chu. 

His words full of envy and ambition, 

His will bent on killing and destruction. 

He had sat back and watched the course of events. 

Not wanting to help in difficulties. 

Now, territory reduced to a wart, 

With a fortress like a crossbow pellet, 

His enemies bitter, 

His alliances cold, 

This vengeful bird could fill up no sea; 

This simple old man could move no mountains. 

Baleful vapors rose up in darkness; 

Ominous stars fell in the night. 

Red birds for three days surrounded the sun; 

Dark clouds formed seven circles around the constellation Chen. 
The time for the destruction of Wu had run out; 
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The year of the entry into Ying had come. 

Chou had incurred the wrath of Cheng; 

Ch’u had invited the vengeance of Ch’in. 

Just when our weakness was betrayed by the airs of the South. 

We met with the reproaches of the neighbor to the west. 

Scaling ladders danced crazily; 

Horses of Chi gathered like clouds. 

They built shallow Ch’in chariots, with protruding wheel-naves, 
Beat the Han drum at the Gate of Thunder, 

Lined up crossbowmen below Ch’en-ts’ang, 

Spread out ships as though crossing at Lin-chin. 

Although Ch’u had seven marshes. 

And its people had been praised in terms of three households, 

Our arrows could not hit the six deer; 

Our thunder could not frighten the nine tigers. 

I bade farewell to Lake Tung-t’ing amid falling leaves, 

And set out from Ts’en-yang for the far shore. 

Fierce flames burning our banners, 

Wind below—the baleful 

Would cause scrolls on jade rollers to be scattered in ashes. 

And Dragon-Pattern swords to hack the pillars. 

In the old fortress of the troops from the lower Yangtze, 

In the former camp of the men of Ch’ang-lin, 

It was useless to think of gagging their horses before feeding them; 
They had never seen the stratagem of the burning oxen. 
Ch’ih-chang Man-chih fled with wheel-naves cut down; 

Kung Chih-ch’i went away with all his family. 

Their horses crossed over, with no ice on the river; 

Cocks crowed before dawn at the pass. 
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But loyal subjects scattered their bones; 

Superior men choked back their sobs. 

The Chang-hua Tower became the scene of sacrifices; 

The Yiin-meng Park was the site of a mock hunt. 

At Huang'ku was strangled the Mo-ao; 

At Yeh-fu were imprisoned the generals. 

They broke and smashed like... 

Attacked and struck down like hawks and falcons. 

A vengeful frost fell in summer; 

Angry springs boiled up in autumn. 

Ch’i’s wife brought down a wall by her sobs; 

The Ladies of the Hsiang stained bamboo with their tears. 

Rivers poisonous as the Ching in Ch’in, 

Mountains high as Ching-hsing in Chao, 

Ten //, five //, 

Long halts, short halts. 

Driven by hunger after hibernating swallows, 

Chasing in darkness the darting firefly. 

The water is black in Ch’in; 

The mud is green on the pass. 

At that time scattering like tiles, breaking up like ice 
Wind-whipped, lightning-scattered, 

Chaos for a thousand li: 

The Tzu and the Sheng were swirling together. 

Snow dark as sand, 

lee thrusting out like cliffs. 

When one met a Lu Chi hurrying to Loyang 
Or saw a Wang Ts’an parted from his family, 

None of them but wiped his tears on hearing the Lung River 
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And heaved long sighs gazing toward the passes. 

Even worse with husband in Chiao-ho, 

Wife in Ch’ing-po, 

Turned to stone watching for husbands now more distant. 
Climbing mountains to look for sons far more numerous. 
The Palace Woman remembering Tai-chun, 

The Princess now gone from Ch’ing-ho, 

There were fu on parting at the Hsii-yang Pavilion, 

Songs of sorrow by the King of Lin-chiang. 

Another, an exile in Wu-wei, 

A wanderer on Chin-wei, 

Like Pan Ch’ao, hoped to return alive, 

Like Wen Hsu, longed to go home even dead. 

But both Li Ling’s ducks were gone forever; 

Su Wu’s one goose had flown in vain. 
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When Chiang-ling was cut off midway. 

That began the disaster at Chin-ling. 

Though forces had been brought in from outside. 

It actually originated within the enclosure. 

The order-imposing ruler was cut off suddenly; 

The restoring monarch received no sacrifices: 

Elder and younger 

Alike were killed by one like a son. 

The magpie flew away on Mount Ching, but the jade was smashed; 
The snake survived on the bank in Sui, but the pearl died. 

Ghost fires ran wild at P’ing-lin; 

The spirits of the slain wandered at Hsin-shih. 

Feng was now transferred to Liang; 
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Ch’u was in fact wiped out by Ch’in: 

If others had not been removed, 

How could he have risen? 

This descendant of the Kuei 
Was indeed nurtured by the Chiang; 

He took away their sacred vessel 
And left them abdicated rulers. 

As the greatest gift of heaven and earth is life. 

So the greatest treasure of the sage is the throne. 

By employing worthless upstarts, 

They took the whole South and threw it away. 

One grieves that the empire, united in one household. 

Should have met with rebellion in the Southeast. 

And to have given the Quail’s Head to Ch’in—- 
How could God have been so drunk! 

The heavens move in circles. 

And man joins in them. 

My illustrious ancestor in the Western Chin 
First was driven away to the Eastern River. 

Now with me, in the seventh generation, 

The time had come to return to the North. 

Supporting old and young, I went 

To spend year after year beyond passes and rivers; 

Though far away in life and death. 

One may not question heaven. 

Not even though the rest have almost all withered and fallen, 
And, another Ling-kuang, I alone remain. 

The sun is entering its last conjunction; 
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The year is about to begin again. 

Constantly driven by fear and anxiety, 

Grieving in my twilight years, 

I walk in the sacred precinct of Everlasting Joy 
And gaze toward the noble quarter of Universal Peace, 

Where the Wei River pierces the Heavenly Gates, 

And Mount Li encircles the underground market. 

As an honored guest of the Commandant, the Grand General, 

Treated with kindness by the Prime Minister, the Marquis of P’ing-chin, 

I see bells and cauldrons with the Chin and the Chang, 

And hear strings and songs with the Hsu and the Shih, 

But how can they know that 

The one hunting at night below Pa-ling still is the General of past times. 
Among the commoners of Hsien-yang, not only the Prince longs for home? 

(Translatedby William T Graham, Jr.) 
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Notes 


On the Cause of Ruin of the Qin Empire 

* A petty state near the present P’u-yang district at the south end of 
Hopei, not to be confused with the larger state of Wei, which was one of 
the seven important states of the Warring States period. 

Lament for Ch’ii Yiian 

I. Quotation from Ch’ii Yuan’s poem, “Encountering Sorrow.” 

On War 

1. These words were penned about two thousand years ago; and 
yet Mr. Demetrius Boulger (horresco referens\ in the June number of the 
Fortnightly for 1883 treats us to the following; 

“China has yet to learn that arms alone will not make an efficient 
army.” 


On the Value of Agriculture 

1. 2356 BC. An attempt has been made to identify this with Noah’s 

flood. It was ultimately drained away by the engineering skill of an 
individual known in history as the Great Yii. “Ah!” says a character in the 
Tso Chuan, “if it had not been for Yu, we should all have been fishes.” 


■^^Ull (iji^) 

Does God Intervene? (excerpt) 

1. And therefore blasphemous. 

2. For misgovemment. 

3. Tao. For this writer’s conception of Tao, see the following 
extract, with which may be compared the views of Chuang Tzu, his 
predecessor. 

Tall Gate Palace 

1. The Tall Gate Palace originally was a park with touring lodges. It 

belonged to Emperor Wu’s aunt, the Elder Princess Tou She presented 
it to Emperor Wu, who renamed it Tall Gate Palace. See Han shu 65.2853. 
It was located southeast of Ch’ang-an in the Shang-lin Park. See Yeh Ta- 
sung Chung~kiio chien-chu shih (Taipei: Hsin-ming 

ch’u-pan-she, 1973), p. 419. 

2. Cho Wen-chun (fl. 140 BC) was Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s 

wife. She was the daughter of the wealthy Shu iron manufacturer Cho 
Wang-sun who renounced his daughter when she eloped with Ssu- 

ma Hsiang-ju. They lived in poverty until Wen-chun was able to borrow 
money to open a wine shop in Lin-ch’iung \\mM^ (modern Szechwan). 
Eventually Cho Wang-sun recognized their marriage and gave the couple 
a substantial dowry, whereupon they gave up their wine shop. See Shih chi 
117.3000-3001; Han shu 57A.2530-2531; Watson, Records, II, 298-299; 
Hervouet, Le Chapitre 117 du Che ki, pp.4-8; T’ung-tsu Ch’ii, Han Social 
Structure, ed. Jack L. Dull (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1972), 
pp. 269-272. One might note, however, that Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju was no 
longer a wine merchant at the time he purportedly wrote ‘Tall Gate Palace” 
(he would have been an official at the emperor’s court in Ch’ang-an), and 
the reference to “obtaining wine” seems to have elements of the famous 
Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju and Cho Wen-chiin romance. Lii Hsiang S 1^1 (fl. ca. 722) 
claims that the Empress did not dare directly speak of “giving Hsiang-ju 
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gold” and thus "‘’she used the pretext of obtaining wine for Hsiang-ju and 
Wen-chiin.” See Liu-ch'en chu Wen hsiXan {Selections of 

Refined Literature"^ with Six Commentaries)^ SPTK, 1 6 . 10b. 

3. Li Shan {Wen hsiian 16.8b) explains this unusual use of yii 
by citing Cheng Hsuan’s (127-200) gloss to a passage in the 

Ceremonial and Rites {Ti li fj(.^L) in which yw is considered equivalent to 
wei fjl see Yi-li chu-shu {Commentary and Subcommentary to 

the ‘‘Ceremonial and Rites'"'’)^ in Juan Yuan PtctL (1764-1849), ed., Shih- 
san ching chu-shu {Commentary and Subcommentary to the 

Thirteen Classics) (Tokyo: Chubun Shuppansha, 1972), 3.9a. Hu Shao- 
ying (1791-1860) also cites a Ceremonial and Rites passage 

(24.11b) in which Cheng Hsiian claims that yii (Old Chinese *g(wo) is 
read as wei {'^giwa)\ sec Wen hsiian chien-cheng {Research 

Notes on the “Selections of Refined Literature”), 3 vols. Hsiian-hsueh 
tsdng-shu (Taipei: Kuang-wen shu-chii, 1965), 18.6a. Although 

Bernhard Karlgren has rejected this equation on phonological grounds (see 
“Loan Characters in Pre-Han Texts V,’' BMFEA, 39 [1967], 29, #2173), 
it is entirely possible that the writer of this preface, like Cheng Hsiian, 
conceived of yii as equivalent to wei. 1 suspect that yu should be construed 
here as “to do on behalf of’ (i.e., the Empress “entrusted him with doing 
for her a relieving-the-sorrow writing”). {Mencius 5A/2 has a somewhat 
similar usage of yii in the sense of “for” or “on behalf of.”) My colleague 
Paul L-M Serruys has suggested to me that j'w could have the old Classic of 
Songs meaning of “to go” or “to proceed to.” Following this interpretation, 
one would translate “she entrusted him to proceed [to the task of writing] a 
composition to relieve her sorrow.” 

4. Wen hsiian 16.8b. 

5. This opening is a convention in fu on beautiful women. See 
James Robert Hightower, “The Fu of T’ao Ch’ien,” HJAS, 17 (1954), 170, 
n. 6 for a list of similar examples. 

6. Or “Pacing, wandering, to amuse herself’ as suggested by Hu 
Shao-ying, Wen hsiian chien-cheng, 18.6a-b. 

7. cf. “Distant Wandering” 

(“Ytian yu” 3^®), Ch’u tz’u pu-chu 5.2a: 

“My soul abruptly flew away never to retum;/My body. 



wasted and withered, abides alone.” 

8. 1 take ch’ien in the sense of‘"displeased”; cf. Li chi |Lid 
{Record of Rites), Shih-san ching chu-shu, 50.8b: “The honorable are not 
displeased with their superiors.” 

9. This line literally says, “I embrace a loving heart that is steadfast 
and true.” 

10. The Yi-wen lei-chu text reads t'ung-chin IWJjJ for 

tzn-chin § 1 am not quite sure what t 'tmg~chin would mean. 

11. The “detached palace” refers to the Tall Gate Palace. 

12. 1 take k'uo in the sense of k'uo-jan “dispirited,” 

“disconsolate” as in the Record of Rites (6.19b) description of a son’s 
expression in the second year of mourning for his father: “At the 
Propitiation he is disconsolate” (literally “with a vacant look”). 

13. The Yu Mao edition reads the Five Commentaries text 

reads 

14. Lan — can mean either “thoroughwort” or “magnolia” (see Wen 
hsuan 11.27a, Li Shan). I have chosen the latter alternative here because 
of the reference below (line 43) to beams of magnolia wood. Note that this 
Lan t'ai has nothing to do with the archival office by the same name (see 
Han shu I9A.725). 

15. The male phoenix goes one direction, the female, another, thus 
symbolizing the empress’ separation from the emperor. 

16. These lines resemble the account of the Everlasting Palace 

{Wei-yang kung contained in the San-fu huang-t'u 

{Imperial Design of the Three Adjuncts), a sixth-century collection of 
random remarks about Ch’ang-an in the Han dynasty: “In the reign of Filial 
Wu, magnolia served for the purlins and beams, ginko served for the rafters 
and columns”; see Pi Yuan (1730-1797), ed., San-fu huang-t'u (Taipei: 
Ch’eng-wen ch’u-pan-she, 1970), 2.38. 

17. The “floating uprights” {yu shu ^t4) refer to “slanting struts” 

{hsieh-chu THi) or “king-posts” {chu-ju chu see Yeh Ta-sung, 

Chung-kuo chien-chu shih, p. 419. 

18. On the term po-lu in the sense of “bracket,” see Else 
Glahn, “Some Chou and Han Architectural Terms,” BMFEA, 50 (1978), 
106. 
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19. Li Shan {Wen hsiian 16.10a) paraphrases the line to read: 

“They [i.e., the brackets] are gathered long and short to support the empty 
rafters.” Wang Nien-sun (1744-1832), however, points out that W- 

^ {*kYmg~llang) is a rhyming binome equivalent to (k'dng-ldng), 
which Hsii Shen’s (fl- ca. 100) Shuo-wen defines as “the hollowness 
of a room.” See Tu-shu tsa-chih {Miscellaneous Reading Notes) 

(Taipei: Shih-chieh shu-chii, 1963), “Yu-pien” (“Supplement”), B.38a 
and Ting Fu-pao T(1874-1952), ed., Shuo-wen chieh-tzu ku-lin 

{Collected Glosses to Script Explained and Graphs Explicated) 
(Taipei: Shang-wu yin-shu-kuan, 1970), 7B.3225b-6a. 

20. cf. “Distant Wandering” {Ch'u tz'u pu-chu 5.3a): 

“At times they are in vague shapes as if seen from afar”; 

“Lamenting the Whirling Wind” (“Pei hui-feng” ^J;|ii]M(): 

“Things exist in vague shapes and one does not see them” {Ch '// tz 'u 
pu-chu 4.32h). 

21. Piled Boulders (Chi-shih ^P,^) was a mountain range located 
southwest of the Han prefecture of Ho-kuan (west of Tao-he W'M 
hsien, modern Kansu), it is a source of the Yellow River. See Han shu 
28A.1532,28B.161L 

22. The Erh-ya {SPPY BL8b) defines ling-ti as p*i ^ 
“tile.” Kuo P’u (276-324) comments that ling-p’i is the Chiang-tung 

(south of the Yangtze) form of the same word, 

23. The Winding Terrace (Ch’ii t’ai Sift) was the name of a hall 
in the Everlasting Palace complex. See Han shu 75.3175. The building was 
first erected in the Ch’in (see Han shu 51.2338). See also San-fu huang-t u 
2.39. 

24. Li Shan (16.1 Ob) cites Liu Hsin’s MWi (d. AD 23) Ch 1 liieh -b 
{Seven Summaries), which explains the significance ofya-ch’in 

“C/7 ’in is a way of saying ‘to restrain’ (chin M), and ya is a way of saying 
‘proper’ {cheng lE). The Gentleman observes propriety in order to restrain 
himself.” The idea was that the zither was the musical instrument par 
excellence, which played only proper, elegant music (yayiieh J|3^). 

25. Chih is the fourth note of the pentatonic scale. The “Flowing 
Chid" seems to be a high-pitched mode associated with melancholy tunes. 
Cf the “Flute Rhapsody” {""Ti fd" ffiKt) attributed to Sung Yii: “They 



intone the ‘Shrill Shang^yYoWov/ the ‘Flowing Chih'"' {Kn-wen yuan 1.5b). 

26. “Proper time” (chung-ts’ao probably means a moderate 

tune. There also may be a pun on ts 'ao in the sense of “control.” 

27. Many different interpretations have been proposed for the 
ambiguous t'ui ssu SH.B. Wang Nien-sun {Tu-shu tsa-chih, “Yii-pien,” 
B.38b) proposes to read it as i’ui-hsi “to sigh.” Chung Lu-sheng 
(Ku-chin wen~hsuan, IV, 1660, n. 71) understands it as “muddled and 
confused.” Ch’ii Shui-yuan {Han iV’ei Lhi-ch'ao fu hsiian^ p. 31, n. 18) 
interprets it to mean “abandoning personal cares.” 

28. Net {Pi l'^), or Hyades, and Mane {Mao ^), or Pleiades, 

in the astronomy chapter of the Huai-nan tzu (SPPY 3.3a), are 

identified as the asterisms of the west (corresponding to the “field” of 
Liang ^ and Chao M)- According to Li Shan {Wen hsiian 16.11a), their 
appearance in the east indicates it is the fifth or sixth moon. In translating 
the names of these asterisms, I follow Edward H. Schafer, Pacing the Void: 
T’ang Approaches to the Stars (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1977), pp. 80-82. 
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1. We have translated t'ai-tzu (heir-apparent) “prince” for 
smoother reading in English. 

2. cf. Lun-yii 9.11: “The 

Master was sick. Tzu-lu sent some of the disciples to act as his servants. 
When he began to feel better he said.. 

3. Cf Lii-shih ch 'un-ch 'in 1.9a {Ssu-pu ts ’ting-k 'an ed.). 

4. Cf Lu-shih ch 'un-ch 'in 1.1 Oa. 

5. Cf. Lii-shih ch 'un-ch 'in 1.9b. 

6. See Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary 
(Shanghai, 1898), No. 396. Hereafter cited as B.D. 

7. CWLi-sao 1.141. 

8. cf Lim-yil 12.1: “I beg to practice your 


advice.” 
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9. See Lw/7-yw 8.15. 

10. Literally a “widow with nine children.” Some explain the 
expression as “nine times as widow,” which seems less likely. 

11. Known as the lute teacher of Confucius. Ch ’ang is probably 
the name of a special lute tune. 

12. SeeS.D. No. 1662. 

13. See B.D. No. 913. 

14. Seefi.D. No. 912. 

15. Reading^ (g 'ier) as a loan for # (g ’ier). 

16. Shan-liang lL|^ (river bridge) is metonymy for “pheasant.” 
See Lim-yii 10.21. 

17. Areas in Shansi famous for excellent horses. 

18. The names of legendary horses known for their great speed and 
endurance. 

19. See B.D. No. 1661. 

20. SqqB.D. No. 2196. 

21. SqqB.D. No. 1992. 

22. An ancient warrior, reputed to have been a good mnner. 

23. Another great runner of antiquity. 

24. Equated with the famous Ching Tower Mn* located in Ch’u. 

25. Unidentified, but most likely located in Hunan. Some 
commentators equate it with the Lich Mountain 5§|JL| associated with 
Ching Tower in Chhi. 

26. Actually a river, a tributary of the Huai. 

27. The Yangtze. 

28. Tung-t’ing Lake. 

29. Possibly the name of a bird. 

30. Possibly synecdoche for feng-huang RIH (phoenix), for te 
and mu are terms for the head and stomach designs on a feng-huang. 

31. Possibly a type of fish, or yang could refer to the yang force 
which governed fish. 

32. Most likely the winds of the five directions. 

33. A Warring States diplomat. See Meng-tzu 3B.2. 

34. Equated with Then Lien an ancient lutist. 


35. An old Ch’u dance tune. See Chao-hun, Hawkes, p. 104. 

36. Literally, “divert the flowing ripples” Some 

commentators construe the waves as a metaphor for the girls’ eyes, an 
interpretation we find difficult to support. 

37. This might also be read as a comparison; “they are as fragrant 
as asarum and melilotus.” 

38. This line probably has a double meaning, for “covered with 
pure dust” also means “to receive royal favor.” “Scented with orchid oil” 
could be read as “to be imbued with fragrant blessing,” another allusion to 
royal favor. 

39. A special hunting chariot equipped with a curved railing {ling 
behind which stood the rider. From here he shot at the game. 

40. The name of the quiver of the legendary Great Yii. 

41. The name of the Yellow Emperor’s bow. 

42. l.e., Yiin-meng the famous ChTi hunting park. 

43. The enclosure hunt involved closing off an area with barricades 
and driving the animals into this area, where they would then be pursued 
by the hunters. 

44. Probably referring to the great bore of the Ch’ien-f ang River. 
See A. C. Moule, “The Bore on the Ch’ien-f ang River in China,” T’oimg 
Pao 22 (1923): 135-188. Moule translates this passage from the “Seven 
Stimuli.” 

45. l.e., the east. 

46. Unidentified, but probably the southern terminus of the water 
(Vermillion is the color for the south). 

47. Also read: “It departs at dusk and returns at dawn.” 

48. A passage from the Huang-ti nei-ching su-wen 
which wc have been unable to locate. 

49. Possibly the same as Ho-po MiQ, the Wave God. 

50. Also read: “Halting, galloping, large and high.” 

51. This name does not occur elsewhere and may have been 
invented by the poet. 

52. Unidentified. 

53. Unidentified. 
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54. A mountain named for Wu Tzu-hsii fiL7‘W, who according 
to legend was killed by the King of Wu and had his body thrown into the 
river. Out of anger, Wu Tzu-hsii created a bore in the river (some sources 
say the ChTen-t’ang). The inhabitants of the area then established a temple 
along the river to worship and placate him. 

55. The mother of Wu Tzu-hsii. 

56. The exact location of these cliffs is not known. 

57. The name of the mythological tree on which the sun rose as it 
journeyed westward. The poet’s description here is extremely imaginary 
and exaggerated. 

58. Unidentified. 

59. Prince Mou of Wei, a Taoist philosopher, author of a lost four- 
section philosophical treatise. 

60. Chan Ho or Chan-tzu and Pien Chuan (also known as Huan 

Yiian Hsiian Yiian or Chiian Ylian were both recluses 

and minor Taoist philosophers. 

mimm 

The Hereditary House of Chen She 

1. This and the summaries which head the other chapters of the 
translation are taken from Sima Qian’s table of contents in Shi Ji 130, 
unless otherwise noted. 

2. Chinese historians customarily record dates by the year of the 
reigning monarch. Hence we have here the years of the Second Emperor of 
Qin, which will be followed by the years of Han, i.e., of Empeor Gaozu of 
the Han. The Qin dynasty began its new year with the tenth month, around 
our November, a custom continued in the early Han, so that the months run 
10, 11, 12, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, with occasional intercalary months. 

3. I.e., they were chosen from among the men of the group to be 
its leaders; the group as a whole was in turn commanded by officers of the 
Qin government. 

4. I.e., the fighting for the restoration of the former state of Chu. 
Another interpretation would have it mean “die fighting to win a kingdom.” 



5. Like all good diviners, this one is careful to answer ambiguously. 
Ilis remark may be interpreted to mean, ‘Though your plan may succeed, 
will you not find yourselves among the spirits of the dead?” But Chen She 
and Wu Guang prefer to interpret him differently. 

6. This place may also be read Yingyang. 

7. The heartland of Qin, with its capital, Xianyang, lay in the 
northwest, surrounded by rivers and mountains, the so-called land within 
the Passes. The two principal approaches to it were through the Wu Pass 
in the south and the Hangu Pass in the east. Unless otherwise stated, “the 
Pass” refers to the latter. 

8. Where they had been assembled to work on the great mausoleum 
of the First Emperor of Qin. 

9. This chapter lacks the customary closing remarks of the Grand 
Historian. The section which follows in present text is introduced by the 
words “Master Chu remarks.” Master Chu, or Chu Shaosun, was a scholar 
who, some time after Sima Qian’s death, took it upon himself to make 
additions to the historian’s work. However, it is quite possible that this 
closing section, with its long quotation from the poet Jia Yi’s famous essay 
“The Faults of Qin” [“On the Cause of Ruin of the Qin Empire” as it is 
in this book], describing the rise and fall of the Qin Empire, was actually 
added by Sima Qian himself, since in other chapters he quotes from the 
same essay or other works of Jia Yi. 

10. A state in north-central China, just south of the Yellow River. 1 
have romanized it with two n’s throughout to distinguish it from the other 
state of Han, in the west, which gave its name to the Han dynasty. 

11. The old Ji clan state of Wei in the lower Yellow River valley. 1 
have romanized the name “Wey” in order to distinguish it from the other 
state of Wei to the west. 

12. The nomadic people who occupied the area north of China. The 
Chinese // is about one third of the English mile. 

13. Other texts of the famous essay, appearing in Shi ji 6, Kin shu 
I, Wen xuan 51, and elsewhere, have been consulted and occasional variant 
readings adopted. 
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Courage (excerpt) 

1. A remarkable stone in the possession of the Prince of Chao, from 
whom it had been demanded by the Prince of Ch'in, in exchange for fifteen 
cities, which however were never intended to be handed over. Hsiang-ju 
managed to out-maneuver the enemy, and bore back the stone in triumph to 
his master. 

The Biography of Ching K’o (excerpt) 

1. A petty state near the present P'u-yang district at the south end of 
Hopei, to be carefully distinguished from the larger state of Wei, which was 
one of the seven important states of the Warring States period. 

2. “Master” is used here and below as a term of respect. Ssu-ma 
Chen (fl.720) points out in his commentary that there was a family in Ch’i 
(modem Shantung) which had home the name of Ch’ing given here. During 
his travels, however, Ching K’o’s name became changed from Ch’ing 
to Ching. 

3. A state in Hopei, near the present Peking. 

4. Reigned 251-230 BC. 

5. An important state occupying northern Honan and southwestern 
Shansi, which at the time dominated the lesser state of Wey mentioned in 
the first sentence. 

6. A large region south of the present P’u-yang district, Hopei. 

7. This event took place in 241 BC, although it was not a relative 
of Prince Yuan, but Prince Yuan himself, who was thus shifted. Ssu-ma 
ChTen implies by this anecdote that if Prince Yuan had employed Ching 
K’o, he would have escaped this disaster. Yeh-wang was in what is now 
Ch’in-yang district of Honan. 

8. Near the modern Taiyuanfu, the capital of Shansi; it was then 



part of the state of Chao. 

9. Capital of the state of Chao, ten tricents southwest of the present 
Han-tan district of Hopei. 

10. These incidents are given by Ssu-ma Ch’ien to show that Ching 
K’o though brave in a righteous cause (as will be seen below), was by 
nature of a conciliatory and gentle disposition. 

11. The kind of lute mentioned here was, according to Ssu- 
ma Ch’ien, strummed with a piece of bamboo. Dog meat was eaten in 
ancient China, and a dog butcher was a very lowly man. In later times the 
expression “dog butcher” has come to be used generally to denote any 
mean people of lowly origin. 

12. This event took place in 232 BC. It was a custom in ancient 
China to send hostages to different states. 

13. The later unifier of China, the famous First Emperor of Ch’in 
(246-210 BC). He was bom in Chao in 259 BC. 

14. I.e., east of the strategic Han-ku Pass which separated Ch’in 
from the other feudal states on the east and which was located south of the 
present Ling-pao district of Honan. 

15. The three states of Han, Chao, and Wei, into which the state of 
Chin had been divided in 403 BC. 

16. There are several places called Sweet Springs (Kan-ch’iian) 
in Shensi, but this is probably the one in the district of the same name 
toward the north of Shansi. The mention of Valley Mouth (K.u-k’ou) here is 
decidedly strange, as its location northwest of Ching-yang district, Shensi, 
puts it almost in the same latitude as the Ching and the Wei, mentioned 
immediately below as being to the south. 

17. The Ching River meets the Wei River very near the present city 
of Sian in Shensi; the Wei joins the Yellow River at the place where the 
latter makes its right-angled bend to the north. 

18. Pa was a wild region in what is now Szechwan, conquered by 
Ch’in in 316 BC. The Han River flows through southern Shensi and joins 
the Yangtze at Hankow. 

19. Lung was in a district of the same name in Shensi. Shu was in 
Szechwan, close to Pa. 

20. Kuan, meaning the “Pass,” was the Han-ku Pass, for which see 
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note 14. The Yao Pass was fifty tricents of Yung-ning district in Honan. 
Left and right for a Chinese would mean east and west respectively, as the 
Chinese cardinal direction is the south. 

21. The Long Wall here was not the famous so-called Great Wall 
linked together by the state of Ch’in, but one of several walls built by 
different states at various times and later consolidated by Ch’in into one 
system. The reference here is to the state of Yen, which occupied the area 
between the Long Wall and the Yi River. 

There were three Yi rivers in ancient times, all near each other in 
Hopei. The one here was probably that which flowed from the district 
of the same name in western Hopei down to the southeast of Ting-hsing 
district on the Peking-Hankow railway, where it joined the Chllma River. 

22. Literally, “to rub against its resisting scales.” The figure occurs 
in the Han Fei Tzn, end of chapter 12, where it refers to the resisting scales 
of the dragon. It means opposing oneself to one’s superior or to a superior 
force. 

23. These were Kuan Chung (d. 645 BC) and Yen Ying (d. 500 BC), 
who were prime ministers in the state of Ch’i and among the most famous 
statesmen of antiquity. 

24. Hsiung-nu, nomadic tribes to the northwest of China, who some 
centuries later were driven out by the Chinese and migrated to the west, 
where they have been identified with the famous Huns. 

25. Shan-yii was the title by which the Huns addressed their leader. 

26. Le., Yen will be consumed by Ch’in as easily as the wild duck’s 
feathers will bum in the stove. 

27. I.e., no one can withstand such a cruel force as Ch’in. 

28. The unicorn is the Chinese mythical animal, the ch 'i-lin, which, 
like the unicorn, has a single horn on its forehead. 

29. An expression of grief. 

30. The ruler of a state often referred to himself as “orphan,” 
because it is characteristic of a ruler that his father is dead. As Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien points out, however, the expression is an anachronism here, because 
Crown Prince Tan was not yet ruling, and his father was still alive. 

31. This happened in 230 BC. 

32. One of the best-known of the Ch’in generals. 



33. Places close to each other in the present Lin-chang district in 
Honan, and forty tricents west of this district, respectively. 

34. Another well-known Ch^in general. 

35. T’ai-yuan was at modem Taiyuanfu, the capital of Shansi. Ytin- 
chung was a large region occupying modern northern Shansi, Suiyuan, and 
part of [Inner] Mongolia. 

36. Literally, ‘‘‘vertical” alliance, often attempted by the other 
states as a defense against Ch’in, which on its part tried to form horizontal 
alliances extending from west to east. 

37. The Intrigues of the Warring States reads “gifts” instead of 
“strengths.” 

38. The biography of Ts’ao Mo heads chapter 86 of the Records 
of the Grand Historian, which is devoted to noted assassins, and of which 
Ching K’o’s biography forms a part. At a diplomatic meeting between 
the states of Ch’i and Lu in 681 BC, Ts’ao Mo, a native of Lu, threatened 
physical violence to Duke Huan and thus forced him to give back to Lu 
what he had won in three battles. 

39. This happened in 228 BC. 

40. Yen’s southern boundary (see note 21). 

41. A fertile region situated south of the present Yi district, Hopei. 
The giving of the map could symbolize the actual cession of the territory. 
This appears to be the earliest reference to the existence of maps in China. 

42. The words “Crown Prince” are added from the Intrigues 
version. 

43. A gesture of determination. 

44. Literally, “spoon head,” a kind of dagger supposedly one foot 
eight inches long, with its tip or “head” shaped like a spoon. 

45. The Intrigues gives the age as twelve instead of thirteen. About 
Ch’in Wu-yang, we are told in the Records of the Grand Historian, chapter 
110 (“On the Huns”): “Yen had a good general, Ch’in K’ai, who was a 
hostage among the Hu tribes. When he returned to Yen, he made a surprise 
attack on the Eastern Hu and put them to flight. The Eastern Hu lost more 
than one thousand tricents of teixitory. Ch’in Wu-yang, who with Ching 
K’o tried to stab the king of Ch’in, was his grandson.” 
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46. White is the Chinese mourning color. The River Yi constituted 
Yen’s southern boundary. 

47. Pien-chih, the fourth note in the ancient Chinese seven-note 
scale, which was derived from the earlier five-note scale by adding two 
intermediate notes. 

48. Yu, the sixth note in the seven-note scale. 

49. Which was in 227 BC. 

50. Though not mentioned elsewhere, Meng Chia was no doubt a 
member of the Meng family, which played an important role in Ch’in. 

51. Literally, for the “nine guests/’ originally the nine classes of 
nobles and officers who assembled at special times at the court of the Chou 
dynasty. 

52. Literally, “a foot or an inch of weapon.” 

53. These last words of Ching K’o seem rather inconsequential. 
Moreover, it is peculiar that nothing is said of what happened to Ch’in Wu- 
yang. As he had not been armed, he must have been seized by someone 
during the commotion and thus prevented from helping Ching K’o. 

54. An yi is equal to twenty-four ounces. 

55. North of the present Wan-p’ing district which is a little 
southwest of Peking. 

56. At the present promontory of the same name, a little west of 
Korea. 

57. The son of the last king of Chao. The latter was captured by 
Ch’in in 228 BC. His son then fled to Tai, where he ruled from 227 BC 
until he was in his turn wiped out by Ch’in in 222 BC. Tai was a small 
territory in the modem Yu district in southern Chahar. 

58. Each state in ancient China was presided over by its own deities 
of the soil and grain, to which only the mling house could offer sacrifice. 
Thus the cessation of such sacrifice was synonymous with the extinction of 
the state. 

59. A river that flows from near Mukden, in Manchuria, into the 
gulf of Liaotung and is now known, probably after this event, as the T’ai- 
tzu or Crown Prince River. 

60. All these events took place in 226 BC. 



61. ln222BC. 

62. Huang-ti. 

63. Twenty-five tricents north of the present Chao district, Hopei, 
west of the Peking-Hankow railway. 

64. The physician who struck Ching K’o with his medicine bag. 
Kung-sun Chi-kung and Tung Sheng appear to be unknown elsewhere. 

65. The five men treated in the chapter on assassins in the Records 
of the Grand Historian, from which this account of Ching K’o is taken. For 
Ts’ao Mo, the first of them, see note 38 above. 


mmmm 

The Biography of the Marquis of Huaiyin (Han Xin) 

1. It was an axiom of Chinese military art that one should never 
fight with his back to a river. 

2. A dolihle-entendre, i.e., “if you turn against Han.” 

3. As grave tenders, in the manner of the most exalted ruler. 

A Reply 

1. Su Wu’s literary name or style. 

2. He had taken a Tartar wife. 

From A Record of the Feng and Shan Sacrifices: 

The Supreme Mountain 

1. The Han city of Lo-yang was slightly east of modem Lo-yang, 
Ho-nan. 

2. The Han commandeiy of Lu covered an area in the southwest of 
modem Shan-tung; its capital was in Ch’ii-fu. 

3. Kuo Chien-po was a eunuch official of the Palace Gate. 
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4. The Liu clan were members of the Han imperial family; the 
K’ung clan were the recognized descendants of Confucius, whose head, the 
marquis of Pao-ch’eng, is referred to later. The Ting clan were descendants 
of Chiang Tzu-ya (fl. mid-eleventh century BC), a general who helped 
found the Chou dynasty and who was enfeoffed in the area as duke of 
Ch’i. Hsia-chhu was located in the west of modern Tz’u-yang District, 
Shan-tung. 

5. Feng-kao was located in the northeast of modem T’ai-an District, 
Shan-tung. 

6. Court Gentlemen Brave as Tigers were members of the imperial 
bodyguard. 

7. In 110 BC, Emperor Wu of the Western Han had also made an 
Eastern Tour and offered up the feng and shan sacrifices at the Supreme 
Mountain. 

8. Based on the date of the emperor’s arrival at Feng-kao, the date 
of Ma’s ascent may be either the seventeenth or the following morning. 

9. The Midway Temple (Chung-kuan) was located about midway 
up the mountain toward the Celestial Gate (T’ien-men), the site of the feng 
sacrifice. 

10. The Celestial Pass (T’ien-kuan) was located between the 
Midway Temple and the Celestial Gate. 

11. Another reference to Kuo Chien-po; see above, note 3. 

12. Chao-ling, Ju-nan, was located east of modem Ycn-ch’eng, Ho¬ 
nan. 

13. The First Emperor of Ch'in made an Eastern Tour and offered 
up the feng and shan sacrifices in 219 BC. He had a stele erected extolling 
the virtues of the Ch’in dynasty and a stone entrance constmeted at the site 
of the feng sacrifice. 

14. A reference to Emperor Kuang-wu. 

15. Ch’in Vista (Ch’in-kuan) is located southeast of Sunrise Vista 
(Jih-kuan). Ch’ang-an, modern Hsi-an, Shaan-hsi, refers to the capital 
of the Western Han dynasty, located near Hsien-yang, the former capital 
of the Ch’in dynasty. Wu Vista (Wu-kuan), another peak, offered a view 
in the direction of Kuei-chi Commandery, which included the southern 
part of modern Chiang-su, eastern An-hui, and most of Che-chiang and 



Fu-chien provinces, and was administered from Wu District (modern Su- 
chou, Chiang-su). Chou Vista (Chou-kuan), referring to the Chou dynasty, 
offered a view in the direction of the ancient state of Ch’i, in what is today 
Shan-tung. 

mm 

Rhapsody on Dance 

1. King Xiang is King Qingxiang of Chu (r. 298-263 BC). 
Yunmeng was a marshy preserve located in the state of Chu. The 
kings of Chu used it for hunting and excursions. It extended from modern 
Yiyang in Hunan, north to Jiangling and Anlu in Hubei, and east 
to Wuhan. See Yves Hervouet, Un Poete de cour sous les Han, pp. 45-54. 

2. Gaotang was a terrace in the Yunmeng park. King Xiang of Chu’s 
encounter with a beautiful goddess reputedly took place there. 

3. This is a classical definition of song that is attributed to Shun in 
the ‘"Canon of Shun”; see Shang shu zhushu 3.26a (276). 

4. Its “outer manifestation” {xing M) of course is dance. 

5. These are famous dance songs of Chu. On “Turbulent Chu” and 
“Binding Wind,” see Knechtges, Wenxuan 2: 106, L. 399n. 

6. The female talents {cairen t^ A) usually refer to members of the 
imperial harem who were skilled in dance and song. 

7. Cf. Li ji zhushu 43.8b (3397): “Now taut, now relaxed, this is the 
way of Kings Wen and Wu.” 

8. The “Axe-and-shield” (“Gan qi” are martial dances 

mentioned in the “Yue ji” iSiS (“Record of Music”) of the Record of Rites 
{Li ji zhushu 37.17a). The “Yue ji” is a composite text of various early 
Chinese writings on music. Here, 1 have called it the Book of Music. 

9. “Graceful stepping” refers to Mao shi 165/3: “Bang, bang, they 
drum to us;/Stepping gracefully, they dance to us.” This is a song in the 
“Lesser Elegantiac” of the Classic of Songs. 

10. The Record of Rites (see Li ji zhushu 29.15b) specifies that at 
banquets given by a ruler for his officials, toasts should be limited to three. 

11. Mao shi 298/3, which is in the “Eulogia of Lu” section of 
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the Classic of Songs, contains the following lines: “The drums go boom, 
boom;/They return when drunk.” 

12. “All-encompassing Pond” (“Xian chi” is one of the great 

pieces of ancient music variously attributed to either Yao or Huangdi. See 
Shi ji 24.1199; and Chavannes, Mh 3:255. “Six Blossoms” (“Liu ying” 
also known as “Six Stalks” (“Liu jing” AS), is an ancient dance 
piece attributed to the legendary emperor Diku 'rj?#. See Han shu 22.1038. 

Xu Shu’s Reply to Her Husband’s Letter 

1. A reference to the second stanza of the ode “Bo xi” (Oh 
my lord) in the Shi jing: Since you. my lord, went to the East, my hair is 
unkempt like flying artemisia S 

2. A reference to lady Ban Jieyu a favorite of Emperor 

Cheng of Han who was displaced by Zhao Feiyan A 

lament attributed to Ban Jieyu contains the following line: For whom 
shall 1 make myself fair when you, my lord, no longer favor me with your 
affection? (Han shu 97xia). 


Memorial Recommending Mi Heng 


L This refers to the insurrection of Dong Zhuo ^-^(d. 192). In 
189 he deposed the Han emperor and put Emperor Xian on the throne. 
Dong Zhuo sacked the Han capital of Luoyang and forced Emperor Xian to 
move to Chang’an. 

2. Kong Rong alludes to the following lines from the Book of Songs 
(Mao 259); “Verily the Sacred Mountain sends down a spirit;/He bore the 
lords of Fu and Shen,” 

3. Cf. Analects 11/14: The Master said, “Ziyou has ascended the 
hall, but has not yet entered the inner rooms.” Kong Rong is thus saying 
that in spite of his youth, Mi Heng was a man of great learning. 

4. The term “Way” here could perhaps be understood as the “order 



of things.” 

5. Sang Hongyang who came from a merchant family, was 

appointed palace attendant at the age of thirteen, because of his ability to 
do calculations in his head. See Shi ji 30.1428. He went on to become a 
high minister under Emperor Wu of the Former Han. Zhang Anshi 

(d. 62 BC) was the son of the grandee secretary Zhang Tang another 

of Emperor Wu’s ministers. On a visit to the area of Hedong, Emperor Wu 
lost three boxes of books. Zhang Anshi was able to recite all of the works 
from memory. Later, when the emperor bought copies of all the lost books, 
he found that Zhang had not left out a single word. See Han shu 59.2647. 

6. Ren Zuo was a native of the state of Wei in the Warring 

States period. The Marquis Wen of Wei (r. 446-396 BC) hosted a banquet 
at which he asked all of his lords to state their opinion of him. Ren Zuo 
bravely replied that the marquis was an unworthy ruler for enfeoffing his 
son instead of his younger brother in the newly conquered territory of 
Zhongshan. In spite of his forthright criticism, Ren Zuo eventually became 
a high retainer on the marquis’ staff. See Lushi chunqiu, Sibu beiyao^ 24.5a. 
Recorder Yu was a grandee of the state of Wei during the Spring 
and Autumn period. Upon his death-bed, he called his son to him and told 
him: “1 frequently have spoken of Qu Boyu’s worthiness but have 

never been able to get him promoted. Mi Zixia is unworthy, but I 

have never been able to get him dismissed. If during his lifetime a vassal 
is unable to promote the worthy and dismiss the unworthy, after he dies it 
is not proper to mourn him in the main hall. It is sufficient to bury me in a 
side hall.” When the ruler of Wei came to ask Yu’s son why he had buried 
his father in such a manner, the son repeated his father’s words. The ruler 
immediately lavished high honors on Qu Boyu and dismissed Mi Zixia. 
Recorder Yu’s action of “remonstrating in person in life and remonstrating 
through the corpse in death” is cited as an example of “uprightness.” See 
Han shi waizhuan, Sibu congkan, 7.14b. 

7. While in his early twenties, Jia Yi mill (ca. 200-168 BC) 
submitted a memorial to Emperor Wen requesting to be sent as an emissary 
to the Xiongnu. Jia Yi offered to tie a cord to the khan’s neck and bring him 
back to the Han capital. See Han shu 48.2242. 

8. Zhong Jun was a child prodigy who at the age of eighteen 
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attained appointment at the court of Emperor Wu of the Han. When 
Emperor Wu was about to dispatch him as envoy to the Southern Yue 
kingdom, Zhong asked to be given a long cord with which he could bring 
the Southern Yue king back to the Han court. See Han shu 64B.2821. 

9. At the age of twenty young men received a special cap to signify 
the attainment of adulthood. 

10. Both Lu Cui and Yan Xiang were appointed gentlemen of 
the secretariat around the year 196. 

11. The dragon stands for a worthy scholar like Mi Heng who 
should be employed. He travels an unobstructed route (the “celestial 
thoroughfare”) to reach high position (the Sky River or Milky Way) at the 
imperial court (Purple Palace). 

12. “Whirling Chu” and “Sunny Bank” are dance songs from the 
Chu region. 

Rhapsody on the Parrot 

1. This event probably occurred in 198. See Lu Kanru, Zhonggu 
wenxuexinian 1: 332-333. 

2. Chu shi (retired gentleman) designates a man who held no 
official title. Li Shan {Wen xuan 13.20b) cites the Fengsu tongyi 

which defines chu shi as someone who “lives in reclusion and refrains from 
speech.” (This passage is not in the received text of the Fengsu tongyh.) 

3. The source of this preface is not known. It clearly is not by Mi 
Heng. Qu Tuiyuan suggests that it was written by a historian or an editor. 
Sec Han Wei Liuchao fiixuan, p. 53, n. 6. 


I? 

Letter to Wu Zhi, Magistrate of Zhaoge 

1. A game like backgammon played with bamboo dice and ivory 
pieces. 

2. Yuanyu is Ruan Yu I5cf^j (d. 212), one of the famous men 


of letters who enjoyed the patronage of the Cao family. He was the father 
of the even more famous poet, Ruan Ji (StcIh (210-263). 

3. Each of the twelve pitch-pipes, representing a twelve-tone scale, 
was assigned to one of the months. The fourth, fifth, and sixth months of 
the lunar calendar correspond to summer. 

Letter to Wu Zhi 

1. “Eastern Hill,’' Book of Odes No. 156, is a song complaining of a 
three-year military campaign to the east. 

2. Xu Gan, (170-217), Chen Lin WM (d. 217), Ying Yang 

(d. 217), and Liu Zhen (d. 217). All were poet-officials in Cao 

Pi’s circle of friends. They make up four of the so-called “Seven Masters 
of the Jian’an Era” —the other three are Ruan Yu (d. 212) and 

Wang Can (177-217), who are mentioned below, and Kong Rong 
Mi (153-208). 

3. Xu You i^iil, a famous recluse of antiquity who declined to 
accept the throne from Emperor Yao and instead retired to Mount Ji ^lL|. 

4. That is, one in whom both solid qualities {zhi J®) and 
refinements (wen combine, a reference to Analects VL 16. 

5. Bo Ya broke his lute when Zhong Ziqi the only 

man who could appreciate his play died. Confucius, when informed that his 
disciple Zilu had been killed in an uprising and his flesh made into 
mince, ordered all the mince in his own house thrown out. 

6. Analects IX. 22. 

7. Emperor Guangwu (r. 25-56), founder of the Later or 

Eastern Han, spent the first eleven years of his reign battling rivals to 
power. 

8. That is, though heir apparent, I owe all my eminence to my 
father, Cao Cao, and his influence. 

9. A reference to the fifteenth of the “Nineteen Old Poems of the 
Han,” the lines: “If the day is short and you hate the long night/why not 
take the torch and go wandering?” 
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The Goddess of the Luo 

I. Zheng Jiao-fu encountered two nymphs by the river Han, who 
gave him their pendants as tokens of their troth, then vanished along with 
their pendants, leaving Jiao-fli in despair. 

A Refutation of Juan K’an’s Essay—Residence Is Devoid of 

Good and Bad Fortunes: You Must Rather Preserve Your Life 

1. Following the Wu text in omitting the ^ in (Lu Hsun 

mistakenly leaves it in). Hsi K’ang has in mind two passages in the 
Analects. Analects 11:12 (p. 20) reads: “Chi-lu [Tzu-lu] asked how the 
spirits of the dead and the gods should be served. The Master said, ‘You 
are not able even to serve man. How can you serve the spirits?’ ‘May 1 ask 
about death?’ ‘You do not understand even life. How can you understand 
death?”’ (tr. by D. C. Lau, Confucius: The Analects, p. 107.) The other 
passage is Analects 7:21 (p. 13): “The topics the Master did not speak of 
were prodigies, force, disorder and gods.” (tr. by D. C. Lau, Confucius: The 
Analects, p. 88.) 

2. Reminiscent of the language at the start of Hsi-tz'u A.5 in the 1 
ching (p. 40): “Display it in benevolence; conceal it in its function.” 

3. Literally “the essay that has come” (lai-lun ^V&). 

4. This needs to be explained. Five Elements theory classes 
surnames in accord with the five musical notes— chueh ^ (E), chih ^ 
(G), shang (D), yw ^ (A), and kung ^ (C)—which then correspond to 
the five elements (wood, fire, metal, water, and earth, respectively) and the 
five directions east, south, west, north, and center, respectively). Thus for 
each family, there is an “appropriate” direction which its house should face. 
But the determination of this appropriate direction is done differently by 
different specialists, and it is this confusion to which Hsi K’ang presumably 
refers. For example, Wang Ch’ung in his Lun-heng (“Chieh-shu” 



25.3b) quotes a work entitled T'u-chai shu as saying, “The door of 

a family with a D surname should not face south; the door of a family with 
a G surname should not face north,” and then he continues: “Thus D is 
metal and the southern direction is fire; G is fire and the northern direction 
water. Water overcomes fire, and fire harms metal.” On the other hand, 
Wang Fu (alive AD 76-157) in his Ch 'ien-fu lun (“Pii lieh” h 

^Ij chapter: 6.4a) says that the opinion of common workmen, who say that 
the exit gate for a D house should be on the west, is wrong because that 
would put the entrance gate on the east, and if the entrance is on the east, 
metal will be cutting into wood. 

5. Following Tai Ming-yang’s suggestion (p. 274) of emending 
to read 

6. Quoting from the I ching, Hsi-tz’u B.7 (p. 48). The immediate 
context is relevant. Legge (/ Ching: Book of Changes^ p. 399) translates: 
“[The / Ching], moreover, makes plain the nature of anxieties and 
calamities, and the causes of them. Though [its students] have neither 
master nor guardian, it is as if their parents drew near to them. Beginning 
with taking note of its explanations, we reason out the principles to which 
they point. We thus find out that it does supply a constant and standard rule. 
But if there be not the proper men [to carry this out], the course cannot be 
pursued without them.” 

7. Filling in the lacuna that occurs here in the text with the shen ^ 
found in the Wen-chin text. Shen-tuan is a set expression meaning to 
examine something and then pass judgment. 

8. Following the Wu text which has The Huang text has 

a lacuna at the ^ and has fAi for the last character. 

9. Referring to Juan K’an’s argument of having someone from the 
masses live in the residence of the three high ministers. 

10. Filling the lacuna here with the we find in the Ch’eng 

text. 

11. T’ang and Yii were the reign designations of Yao and 
Shun. People were supposed to have lived long in these ages of virtue. 

12. See Shih chi 73 (Vol. 7, pp. 2333-2335). In 260 BC the forces 

of ChTn, under the leadership of Po ChT attacked the armies of Chao 
camped at Ch’ang-phng Four hundred thousand troops surrendered 
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to Po Ch’i, and he put them all to death. 

13. Said in the / Ching^ in the “Wen-yen” on k’un, the second 
hexagram (p. 4). 

14. Also from the 1 ching, from “Hsi-tz’u” A. 11 (p. 44). The 
passage reads (tr. by Legge, 1 Ch 'mg\ Book of Changes^ pp. 375-376): 
“It is said in the Yi, ‘Help is given to him from Heaven. There will be 
good fortune; advantage in every respect.’ The Master said: ‘Yu (^) is 
the symbol of assisting. He whom Heaven assists is observant [of what 
is right]; he whom men assist is sincere. The individual here indicated 
treads the path of sincerity and desires to be observant [of what is right], 
and studies to exalt the worthy. Hence “Help is given to him from Heaven. 
There will be good fortune, advantage in every respect.’”” 

15. That is to say, if 1 understand Hsi K’ang correctly, if one is 
virtuous and smart, he will be destined for good fortune. 

16. Emending yw to be yw I do this on my own based on the 
earlier parallel expression 

17. Again following the Wu text in reading ^ in place of 

18. Only this last bit seems to be a direct quote. 

19. Not a direct quote. 

20. The words of Confucius in Analects 8: 13 (p. 15). D. C. Lau’s 
translation of the lines goes: “Enter not a state that is in peril; stay not in a 
state that is in danger.” (D. C. Lau, Confucius: The Analects^ p. 94.) 

21. From the / ching, “Hsi-tz’u” B.2 (p. 45). 

22. Reading the Wu variant of & instead of M- 

23. Following the Wu text in reading fP in place of ^Ij. 

24. All of this cast very much in the language of Chuang-tzu 19 (p. 
49, lines 29-30) where we hear of Shan Pao. For Watson’s translation of the 
Shan Pao story see The Complete Works ofChuang Tzu, p. 201. 

25. Reading the variant of that we find in the Chang text in 
place of 1^. 

26. Adding in the tX that is in the original Wu manuscript. 

27. Following the Wu text in reading ^ instead of fx, 

28. There is another possibility. Where our text here has $^lLl 

AtiL, the Wen-chin text has and the Wu text has ^ instead 

of 4^. Tai Ming-yang (p. 278) prefers this reading (i.e., and 



understands Hsi K’ang to be saying that “if one says that good and bad 
fortunes come entirely from the old house, then there would be no evidence 
for the good and bad fortunes of a new house.” 

29. Following the Wu text in reading instead of itfc. 

30. The text has which makes no sense. There is a variant 

of $$ for and then one must, as Tai Ming-yang suggests (p. 279), add a 

at the start. 

31. The “dragon countenance” {lung-yen izM.) is one that Sons of 
Heaven have. It is described as the “eyebrow bone rising up sharply” (il'M* 

32. The expression is tsung-li and I have taken it as 

equivalent to tsung-li ju-k ow A P, which is an expression in physiognomy 
referring to the pattern of the skin between the nose and mouth. 

33. Following the Wu text reading of parallelism demands 

it. 

34. The k'ung-hou was an ancient stringed instrument of 
(usually) twenty-three strings (vs. the seven of the lute). “Harp” is the 
translation used by van Gulik in his Lore of the Chinese Lute. But the 
k'ung-hou was played horizontally like the lute, not vertically like our harp. 

35. I.e., Juan K’an not only fails to understand divination of 
residence, he also misunderstands divination by tortoise shell. Hsi K’ang 
here clearly has in mind the passage that we find in Huan T’an’s Hsin-Jun 
(p. 6a): “There are those who take the fox to be the racoon and the zither to 
be the harp. This is a case of not only not understanding the zither and the 
fox; they also misunderstand the racoon and the harp.” 

36. Tai Ming-yang is probably right in suggesting (p. 279) that 
there is a character missing here. He feels it should be giving 

It might also be 

37. From stanza 7 of poem 244 in the Shih (p. 62). Karlgren {The 
Book of Odes, p. 199) translates the entire stanza: “The one who examined 
the oracle was the king; he took his residence in the Hao capital; the 
tortoise directed it, Wu Wang completed it; Wu Wang was splendid.” 

38. See the Shu, “Lo Kao” (19, lb in Shang-shu chin-ku-wen 
chu-shu). Legge/Waltham {Shu Ching: Book of History’, p. 169) translate: 
“On the day yLmao, 1 [Duke of Chou talking] came in the morning to this 
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capital of Lo. I first divined by the shell concerning the ground about the 
Li water on the north of the Ho. I then divined concerning the east of the 
Chien water, and the west of the Ch’an, when the ground near the Lo was 
indicated.” 

39. From the Hsiao ching, Chapter 18 (p. 6). The passage says 
“residence” ('^), not tomb. But in the context of the chapter it must be read 
as tomb. 

40. Following the Wu text with )l|fl® instead of 

41. The story of T’ang’s praying in the mulberry grove to relieve a 

terrible drought is well known and variously recorded. For example, in the 
Lu-shih ch’un-ch’iu (“Shun-min” NSK chapter: 9.3b) we find: “Formerly, 
when T’ang had conquered the Hsia and ruled the world, Heaven [caused] 
a great drought. For five years [other sources say seven] it did not abate. 
T'ang then went in person to pray in the mulberry grove.” T’ang’s words 
are found in Mo-tzu, Chapter 16 (“Universal Love”: p. 27, lines 56-58). 
Watson (Mo Tzu: Basic Writings, p. 45) translates: “T’ang said; T, the little 
child, Lti, dare to sacrifice a dark beast and make this announcement to the 
Heavenly Lord above, saying, “Now Heaven has sent a great drought and 
it has fallen upon me, Lu. But I do not know what fault I have committed 
against high or low. If there is good, I dare not conceal it; if there is evil, I 
dare not pardon it. Judgment resides with the mind of God. If the myriad 
regions have any fault, may it rest upon my person; but if I have any fault, 
may it not extend to the myriad regions.”’” The Duke of Chou’s “holding 
the jade tablet in his hand” refers to his offering of himself to the spirits, 
to replace the ailing King Wu, who appeared to be dying. The story is 
recorded in the Shu (“Chin-feng” 13.1b-2b). Legge/Waltham (Shu 

Ching: The Book of History, p. 136) translate: “Having made another altar 
on the south of these, and facing the north, he [the Duke of Chou] took 
there his own position. Having put a round symbol of Jade, pi, on each of 
the three altars and holding in his hands the long symbol of his own rank, 
kuei [the jade tablet], he addressed the kings T'ai, Chi, and Wen [that is, 
their spirits in Heaven], The Grand Historiographer had written on tablets 
his prayer, which was to this effect: “Your great descendant [King Wu] is 
suffering from a severe and violent disease. If you three kings in Heaven 
have the charge of watching over him. Heaven’s great son, let me, Tan, be 



a substitute for his person.” 

42. The opening line of Shih 180 (p. 40). For ICarlgren’s translation 
of the poem see The Book of Odes^ p. 124. Wu ;3c is the fifth of the celestial 
stems and therefore the fifth day in the ten-day cycle. It is understood to be 
a ‘Turn” day. 

43. Following Tai Ming-yang’s (p. 281) interpretation of chia-shih 

44. A straight chimney increases the chance of a fire. Hsi K’ang 
[Ji Kang] might have in mind the speech found in Huo Kuang’s ®:7t 
biography in Han shu 68 (Vol. 9, p. 2958), where someone sent a letter to 
the throne on behalf of Hsu Sheng, a letter which began as follows: “Your 
servant has heard the following story. There was once a guest who went to 
visit the master of a certain house. When he saw that the kitchen stove had 
a straight flue and that the firewood was piled beside the stove, he told the 
master of the house that it would be best to have a bent flue installed and to 
move the firewood farther away. If not, he said, there was danger of a fire’ 
s breaking out. The master of the house was silent and made no reply. Later 
a fire did in fact break out suddenly in the house.” (tr. by Watson, Courtier 
and Commoner in Ancient Chimu p. 150.) 

45. Alluding to the words of Jo of the North Sea in Chapter 17 
of the Chuang-tzu (p. 43, lines 22-24). Watson ( The Complete Works of 
Chuang Tzu, p. 178) translates: “If a thing has no form, then numbers 
cannot express its dimensions, and if it cannot be encompassed, then 
numbers cannot express its size. We can use words to talk about the 
coarseness of things and we can use our minds to visualize the fineness of 
things. But what words cannot describe and the mind cannot succeed in 
visualizing—this has nothing to do with coarseness or fineness.” 

46. Alluding to Chapter 2 of the Chuang-tzu (p. 5, line 56). Watson 
(The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu^ p. 44) translates the passage: “As 
to what is beyond the Six Realms [up, down, and the four directions], the 
sage admits its existence [my “kept their view to themselves”] but does not 
theorize.” 

47. A combination of two lines of the I ching, the first from “Hsi- 

tz’u” A. 12 (p. 44), and the second from “Hsi-tz’u” A.9 (p. 43). The Chinese 
for the first is and continues Legge (/ Ching: Book 
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of Changes, p. 378) translates this: “The seeing their [referring to the lines 
and hexagrams of the / ching'\ spirit-like intimations and understanding 
them depended on their being the proper men.” And, similarly, Wilhelm 
(The / Ching or Book of Changes, p. 324) has “The spirituality and clarity 
depend upon the right man.” But in the present context 1 should think Hsi 
K’ang understands this to mean, “They understand things in a divine way 
and keep it to themselves.” 

48. That is to say they understand the process of creation from 
beginning to end. They know what things are before they come into being 
(before the “ten thousand transformations”) and what happens to them at 
the end when they all return to their common source. 

49. Echoing the words of Chuang-tzu (to be precise, Jo of the 
North Sea) in Chapter 17 (p. 42, line 18). Watson (The Complete Works of 
Chuang Tzu, p. 177) translates: “Calculate what man knows and it cannot 
compare to what he does not know.” 

50. Following the Wu text with (literally “eliminate the 

grains”) instead of 

51. Or “ice and snow” with the Wu text. This is obviously alluding 
to Chuang tzu’s remark in Chapter 1 (p. 1, lines 10-11). Watson (The 
Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, p. 30) translates: “Little understanding 
cannot come up to great understanding; the short-lived cannot come up to 
the long-lived. Kow do 1 know this is so? The morning mushroom knows 
nothing of twilight and dawn; the summer cicada knows nothing of spring 
and autumn.” He also says in Chapter 17 (p. 42, lines 5-6): “You cannot 
discuss ice with a summer insect—he is bound to a single season. You 
cannot discuss the Way with a cramped scholar—he is shackled by his 
doctrines." (tr. by Watson, The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, p. 176.) 

52. There is a lacuna of three characters in the text. 1 follow the 
Wang lE text and others at this point in filling this in with i'A- 

53. In the Lii-shih ch'un-ch'iu (“Chih chieh” '^1^^ chapter: 16.6a) 

we read: “There was a Jung man who saw some plain, white cotton and 
asked about it: ‘How do you make it so tightly woven?" [Someone] pointed 
to hemp and demonstrated. But he angrily said, ‘How can you make 
something so tightly woven from something so loose and scattered?'” Also, 
in the Huai-nan~tzu (“Ch’i-su hsirn” 11-lb) we find: “When Hu 


people see hemp seeds, they do not know they can be used to make cotton.” 

Discourse on Nourishing Life 

1. Also called Tseng San, he was a disciple of Confucius renowned 
for his filiality and extreme attendance on his parents. Upon their death, 
Tseng Tzu did not even taste water for seven days. 

2. King T'ang, also called Ch'eng T’ang, is credited in traditional 
accounts with defeating the Hsia dynasty and founding the Shang dynasty 
in 1766 BC. A ruler of great virtue, he expanded a small, seventy-tricent 
state to one that stretched across the Yellow River plain through a series of 
eleven conquests. 

3. Shansi. 

4. Shen Nung, the Divine Farmer, was one of China’s cultural 
heroes of high antiquity to whom is credited the organization and 
presentation of agricultural and herbal skills to the Chinese people. 

5. The story is told by the philosopher Han Fei Tzu. Lord Huan 
refers to Duke Huan of Chin. The physician Pien Ch’iieh visited Duke 
Huan several times, at ten-day intervals, charting the course of Huan’s 
illness at its early stages. Feeling no symptoms, Huan refused to listen until 
he was beyond curing. 

6. An ancient who achieved transcendence and longevity. Living 
atop the remote Mount Chich-shih, he was pursued for his secrets of long 
life by China’s first emperor, Ch’in Shih-huang. 

7. Also called Wang Tzu-ch’iao, he was an immortal transcendent 
who lived atop Mount Sung-kao during the time of the Chou king Ling 
(571-544 BC). 
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A Pleading IVIemorial 




1. This is to entangle the enemy’s feet in battle. 
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Recalling Old Times: A Rhapsody 



1. “Drooping Millet” and “Ears of Wheat” are two songs attributed 
to ancient times; according to traditional interpretation, they express sorrow 
over the vanished glories of the Zhou and Yin dynasties respectively. The 
first is no. 65 in the Book of Songs. 

2. Li Si (d. 208 BC) rose to become prime minister to the First 
Emperor of the Qin dynasty, but was later ousted by a rival and condemned 
to death. As he was being led to his execution, he said to his son, “I wish 
you and I were once again tagging after the yellow dog, out the eastern gate 
of Shang Cai to chase the wily rabbits—but that’s all over now!” {Records 
of the Grand Historian) 

3. One may take the “sun and shadows” as symbolic merely of the 
approaching twilight of Ji Kang’s life. But Donald Holzman believes that 
Ji Kang looked at his own shadow, which stood as proof of his mortality. 
According to Taoist belief, those who have attained the status of immortal 
are so pure in substance that they cast no shadow. 


Rhapsody on the Wren 

1. What I have translated “span” is xun ^ (eight Chinese feet). A 
double-span (chang is sixteen feet. Xunchang is a small area. 

2. The phrase sheng sheng occurs in both the Laozi and Zhou 
yi. In the former the phrase means “nurturing life.” Cf. Laozi 75: “The 
reason people take death lightly is that they arc so intent on nurturing life.” 
In the latter, sheng sheng has the sense of “constantly generating life.” 
Cf Zhou yi zhushu, “Grand Commentary,” 7.13b: “Constantly generating 
life is called change.” Zhang Hua probably uses the term in the sense of 
“sustaining life.” 

3. Zhang Hua borrows the phrase “nothing docs it harm” from a 



passage in the Lushi chtinqiu (19.2b) that tells of men who refused offers 
of the throne by Shun and Tang. “Being men of high integrity and stern 
deportment, and taking joy in following their own personal will, they were 
harmed by nothing.” 

4. Cf. Lienu zhuan 3.10a: “One has never seen the osprey living in 
twos, dwelling in pairs.” 

5. Cf. Liu Xiang, “Nine Laments,” “The Far Off Journey,” line 6 
{Chuci buzhu 16.27b): “Riding the scarlet clouds, I traverse Grand Purity.” 

6. Cf. “Distant Wandering,” line 156 (Chuci buzhu 5.9b): “We 
come to the Gate of Coldness in the farthest bounds of the world.” 

7. Cf. Shi ji 109.2878: “There is a proverb that goes: ‘The plum 
and peach do not speak, but a path forms naturally beneath them.’ Although 
these words are simple, they can illustrate a great truth.” 

kmmw 

Dirge for Yang Zhao 

1. The fourth month had wo yichou day. Yichou probably is a 
mistake for jichou, which corresponds to 15 May. 

2. Shangfli is the title of a general mentioned in Mao shi 236 
as leading the troops in the Zhou victory over the Yin. Shangfu also refers 
to the famous Lu Shang advisor to King Wen of Zhou. Tai’e 

is Yi Yin the famous advisor to King Chengtang of the Yin 

dynasty. 

3. Boqiao is sometimes cited as the first ancestor of the Yang clan. 
The Han dynasty poet-philosopher Yang Xiong (53 BC-AD 18) traced his 
ancestry to him. Yang was a fief held by the Yangshe family, one of the 
ducal clans of the Jin who held sway in the seventh and sixth centuries BC. 

4. Referring to the conflict between Cao Cao, Liu Bei, and Sun 
Quan during the Three Kingdoms era. 

5. Cf. Shang shu, “Grand Announcement”: “If a [late] father in 
building a house had determined the plan, but his son is unwilling to 
construct the hall, how much less would he be willing to frame the roof.'” 

6. During the Xiping era (249-254) Yang Zhao served as 
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prefect of Zhi fR. 

7. This refers to Yang Zhao’s post as attending secretary in charge 
of documents. 

8. Gao is Gaoyao the legal officer of Shun. Lu S was the 

chief judicial officer of King Mu of Zhou Ji. 

9. Yu Dingguo and Zhang Shizhi were famous 

commandants of justice in the Former Han. 

10. This refers to Sima Zhao (211-265), first ruler of the Jin. He 
became King of Jin in 254. 

11. In the classical enfeoffment ceremony, the king dug earth from 
the side of the altar of the soil god corresponding to the direction of the fief 
and presented it wrapped in white quitch grass to the noble. Since Dongwu 
was in the east, the soil was green (green correlates with cast). 

12. Vcnnilion was the color wom by nobility. 

13. This refers to the abdication of the last Wei ruler to Sima Yan 
(230-290). 

14. At the beginning of the Jin, Yang Zhao served as director of the 
imperial guard. 

15. Changhe IS® was a major gate in the capital of Luoyang. 

16. Because of achievement in the palace guard, Yang Zhao was 
promoted to Earl of Dongwu. 

17. The area between the sea and Mt. Dai designates the ancient 
region known as Qingzhou, or the area of modem Shandong. 

18. The Jiang and Han refer to the Wu area, which the Jin had not 
yet conquered. 

19. This refers to Sun Hao (242-284), the last ruler of Wu. 

20. This refers to Bu Chan, the Wu general who surrendered to the 
Jin. 

21. In ancient China, an eclipse was thought to be caused by a 
celestial monster eating away the sun or moon. The analogy to the lunar 
and solar eclipse points to the regularity of “gaps” or “deficiencies” in 
nature. Thus, even good men cannot be expected to be perfect. 

22. Cf Analects, 11/15: “Zi You has mounted the hall but has yet 
to enter the inner chamber.” Pan Yuc is saying here that Yang Zhao allowed 
visitors into his private chambers and he freely gave of his advice. 



23. When Zinang of Chu returned from a campaign against 
Wu he died. On his deathbed, he instructed that Chu should fortify its 
capital of Ying S|5. See Zuo zhuan, Xiang 14. 

24. See Kong Rong’s “Memorial Recommending Mi Heng”, n. 6. 

25. The sage king is Sima Zhao, Emperor Wu of the Jin. 

Li Ji, the Serpent Slayer 

I. Tiying was a model filial daughter, born to Former Han official 
Chunyu Yi. Yi was convicted of a serious crime and sentenced to be 
executed by laceration. Tiying appealed to the emperor, offering herself in 
exchange for her father’s life. The emperor was moved by her filial merit 
and revoked the sentence. 

mmid 

The Peach-blossom Fountain 

I. The whole story is allegorical, and signifies that the fisherman 
had been strangely permitted to go back once again into the peach-blossom 
days of his youth. 
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To My Sons, Yen and the Others 

1. Adopting the reading of the Chin-lou-tzu 2, I Ob. 

2. Lun-yu 12, 5. 

3. The K’ung-ts'ung~tzu (a work which was perhaps composed in 
the third century, though claimed to be some four centuries earlier) gives 
the four friends as Yen Hui, Tzu-kung, Tzu-chang and Tzu-lu. It seems 
improbable in this context that T’ao is not including Tzu-hsia so that he is 
perhaps either using “the four friends” as an imprecise equivalent of “close 
disciples” or following an identification different from that of the K’ung- 
ts 'ung-tzu. 
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4. A reference to his period of public life, which did mainly involve 
journeys east and west along the Yangtze. 

5. Ju-chung is the courtesy-name of Wang Pa (first century AD) 
who refused office and lived as a recluse. Wang Pa was discomfited by the 
visit of the son of an old friend, when he compared the visitor’s splendid 
appearance and manners with those of his own sons. His wife restored his 
composure by reminding him that he had been true to his ideals and not 
cared for glory or salary. 

6. The Two Chungs, named Ch’in Chung and Yang Chung, were 
the companions of Chiang Hsu, who shared the “three paths” of the latter’s 
hemiitage. 

7. The story of the wife of Lao-lai-tzu (one of the figures from 
whom the composite legend of Lao-tzu, the supposed author of the book 
Lao-tzu, was formed), who dissuaded her husband from taking service with 
the King of Ch’u, is told in Lieh-nii chuan 2, 22b. 

8. Adopting the reading of the Chin-lou-tzu 2, 1 Ob. 

9. If .?/7/7? niao (season’s birds) is a tenn for a particular bird, rather 
than a general expression, a type of cuckoo will be indicated. 

10. I.e. the second and third months of summer. 

11. I have adopted the reading of the Sung shu, which seems a more 
appropriate adjective for the noun. The sense is little altered. 

12. I.e. life. 

13. 1 have again preferred the reading of the Sung shu to that of the 
collected works. 

14. This refers to the same passage in the Lun-yu (12, 5), from 
which T’ao quotes Tzu-hsia’s saying above. It continues (Tzu-hsia still 
speaking): “If the gentleman attends carefully to his affairs without 
omissions, and in his relations with others is respectful and observes the 
rites, then all within the Four Seas will be his brothers. Why should a 
gentleman grieve at having no brothers?” 

15. The story of the friendship of Kuei Sheng and Wu Chii in the 
sixth century BC is recounted in Tso-chuan, Duke Hsiang twenty-sixth 
year. 

16. Refers to Kuan Chung’s becoming minister of Duke Huan of 
Ch’i on the recommendation of Pao Shu after suffering imprisonment. 



17. Refers to Kuei Sheng’s securing the recall of Wu Chu to his 
own state. 

18. Han Jung (courtesy-name Yiian-ch’ang) advanced to the post 
of Grand charioteer (t'ai-p'u) at the beginning of the reign of Hsicn of the 
Later Han (189-220). 

19. Fan Yii (courtesy-name Chih-ch'un; third century) was a 
member of a family noted for its Confucian scholarship. He consistently 
refused offers of office. 

20. From Song 21 8 , 5. This couplet is applied to Confucius by Ssu- 
ma Ch’ien in his Appraisal at the end of his biography (Shih-chi 47, p. 93). 
T’ao must have had this in mind, because the words with which he follows 
the quotation are very similar to Ssu-ma Ch'ien’s “Although I cannot reach 
it, yet my heart inclines towards it.” 

Funeral Elegy for the Summoned Scholar T’ao 

1. T’ao Yuan-ming is here described by his highest title in Chinese 
political society, cheng-shih (summoned scholar), in reference to the 
central government post of (? Assistant) Archivist, to which he was called 
and which he declined. 

2. The expression “come without any feet” occurs in a story of 
Duke P’ing of Chin (ruled 557-532 BC), found in Han-shih wai-chuan 6, 
17a: “Duke P’ing of Chin was enjoying himself, traveling along the Yellow 
River. He said: 'How shall I get worthy gentlemen to share this pleasure?’ 
The boatman Ho Hsii knelt and replied: ‘Your Highness simply docs not 
delight in gentlemen. Now pearls come from the Yangtze and the sea; 
jade comes from the K.’un[-lun] mountains. They come without any feet 
because of Your Highness’ delight in them. That gentlemen, who have feet, 
do not come is indeed because Your Highness has no thought of delighting 
in them. He should not grieve that he has no gentlemen.’” The same story 
is told with some variants in Hsin-hsii 1,8b-9a and Shuo-yiian 8, 13b-14a. 

3. Indicates numcrousness. An early example may be seen in Chan- 
kuo ts'e 10 (Ch'i ts'e 3; 4, 10b): “Ch’un-yii K’un in a single day presented 
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seven gentlemen to King Hsiian [of Ch’i; reigned 319-301 BC]. The king 
said: 'Come! 1 have heard that if there are gentlemen, one to a thousand 
//, this is for them to stand shoulder to shoulder; one saint in a hundred 
generations is like coming following on the heels of another. Now you at a 
single court have presented seven gentlemen. Are your gentlemen then not 
a crowd?”’ 

4. Ch'ao-fu (i.e. the Old Man of the Nest), so called because he 
slept in a nest in a tree, is made a recluse of the time of the legendary 
emperor Yao by Hsi K’ang, Sheng-hsien kao-shih chuan (fragment 
collected in Ch'iian San-kuo wen 52, lb-2a) and Huang-fu Mi, Kao-shih 
chuan A, 2a-b. 

5. The story of Po-ch’eng Tzu-kao is told in Chuang-tzu 12 (5A, 
lOa-b). He had been the ruler of a state under Yao, but when Yao gave up 
his throne to Shun, and Shun in turn to Yii, he retired and took up farming. 
Yii came to ask the reason for his retirement and treated him with great 
respect. 

6. Po-i, with his brother Shu-ch’i, refused to serve the new Chou 
dynasty. 

7. The Four White-heads retired to Mount Shang during the time of 
Ch'in Shih-huang-ti and afterwards declined to serve Han Kao-tsu. 

8. Cf. Li-chi (19, 7b): “Although a kingdom were shared with him 
[the Confucian scholar], it would be like little weights [i.e. insignificant for 
him].” Chu and its multiple tzu [the equivalence has differing definitions] 
were ancient weights of small amount. 

9. I.e. those who become recluses. The form of expression is taken 
from Lim-yU 14, 40 (a passage of which the interpretation is disputed, but 
Yen Yen-chih’s understanding of it is clear). 

10. Tung ch ’en, which Yen uses here and again in line 110 of the 
elegy, probably derives from Lao-tzu 56, a section which seems to have 
been corruptly transmitted and of which the translation is doubtful. Here, 
however, the reading seems quite clear. 

11. I.e. they do not maintain the tradition of former recluses. 

12. Cf. Tso-chiian, Duke Hsi ninth year: “When I-wu [later 
Duke Hui of Chin, ruled 650-637 BC] was young, he did not delight in 
amusements.” 



13. Tien Kuo who appears in Han-shih wai-chuan 7, la (a closely 
similar version of the story is found in Shuo-yuan 19, 16a-b): “King Hsrian 
of Ch’i said to Tien Kuo: ‘1 have heard that the Confucians mourn for a 
parent for three years. Who is more important, a ruler or a father?’ Kuo 
replied: 'A ruler is not quite as important as a father,’ The king said angrily: 
‘Then why do you leave your parent to serve a ruler?’ He replied: ‘Without 
Your Majesty’s land 1 have no means of giving a home to my parent; 
without Your Majesty’s salary I have no means of supporting my parent; 
without Your Majesty’s rank I have no means of making my parent honored 
and illustrious. I receive from Your Majesty and give to my parent. In 
general, serving a ruler is done for one’s parent.’ King Hsiian was disturbed 
but was unable to reply.” 

14. Mao I who has the following notice in Tung-kuan Han-chi 18, 
8a-b (which could be Yen’s source): “Mao I of Lu-chiang was by nature 
respectful and frugal, modest and economical. In his youth his family 
was poor and he was praised for his filial conduct. He became Chief of 
Police of An-yang (southwest of present hsien in Honan). Chang Feng 
of Nan-yang admired his dutifulness and went to visit him. When they 
had just taken their seats, an official commission arrived, appointing him 
magistrate. 1, holding the commission in his hands, went in to infonti his 
mother. Pleasure showed in his features.” 

15. Probably humble offerings such as were made by the common 
people to their ancestors; see Ch’en Li’s discussion of Kung-yang chuan, 
Duke Ai sixth year {I-shu 74, 3b). 

16. Basically from Chuang-tzii 25 (8C, 2a): “Therefore the saint 
in failure makes the men of his family forget poverty; in success makes 
kings and dukes forget their ranks and emoluments and become humble.” 
Yen appears to have modified the original with another passage in ibid., 14 
(5C, 4b): “Therefore we say: For what is most noble the ranks of the state 
are cast aside; for what is most rich the riches of the state are cast aside; for 
what is most desirable name and praise are cast aside. Thus the Way cannot 
be exchanged.” 

17. The version of Yen’s elegy printed in the Tseng Chi and other 
editions of T’ao’s collected works reads “aged sixty-three years” and “at 
Ch’ai-sang village,” This is clearly a later insertion and one founded on 
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poor knowledge, since in T’ao’s day Ch’ai-sang was a hsien. 

18. According to the Rules for Posthumous Titles “generosity and 
joyousness and a fair end" are designated ching (tranquillity), “honesty and 
self-mastery” chieh (integrity); see 1 Chou shu 54 (6, 20b and 24b). 

19. Chi Pu (biography in Shih-chi 100, followed by Han shu 37) 
fought against Han Kao-tsu during the latter’s struggle for the dynasty. 
After his final victory, Kao-tsu offered a reward for Chi Pu’s capture, but 
he was eventually persuaded to pardon him and give him office. Chi Pu 
had a great reputation for good faith. His biography (Shih-chi 100, p. 7) 
contains a Ch’u saying about him (he was a native of Ch’u): “To get a 
hundred pieces of gold is not as good as getting one promise from Chi Pu” 
(omitting chin which appears to be an interpolation). 

20. “Narrowness” (ai) and “lack of care for himself’ (pu-kung) 
are qualities which Mencius (see 2A, 9) censures in Po-i and Liu-hsia Hui 
respectively. The form of the preceding line is taken from Song 260: “The 
people hold to standards/Because they delight in this excellent virtue.” 

21. These two lines are founded in Li-chi 5 (4, 1 b-2a): “The lowest 
officer of the feudal lords is equal to the highest farmer; his salary is 
sufficient to be a substitute for his farming.” 

22. Ch’ang-ch’ing was the courtesy-name of the famous Han /w- 
writer Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (117 BC). He first held a court post under the 
Emperor Ching (156-141 BC), but resigned on a plea of sickness to go to 
Liang, where Prince Hsiao had gathered a circle of leading/ 2 /-writers. See 
Shih-chi 117, pp. 2-3. 

23. Chih-pin was the courtesy-name of Hsiin Hsiang, who is 
mentioned with his cousin Hsiin Yueh among a number of “scholars of 
pure reputation” of the last decades of the first century BC and the early 
decades of the first century AD in Han shu 72, 23b. Both are stated to have 
retired on pleas of sickness. 

24. Probably a reference to Meng-tzu lA^ 9, 6: “The ancients...in 
failure cultivated their personal goodness in solitude; in success made the 
whole empire good.” 

25. I have emended i (also) to chi (track). 

26. A reminiscence of Confucius’ description of Yen Hui’s resolute 
endurance of poverty in Lun-yu 6, 9. 



27. Of life and events. 

28. From Song 192, 6. 

29. Reference to 1 Hsi-tz’u A, 11: “Blessing is assisting. He whom 
Heaven assists does his duty. He whom men assist is faithful. He walks 
in faithfulness and thinks of doing his duty, and also thereby promotes 
the worthy. Therefore blessing comes to him from Heaven; there is good 
fortune and nothing that is not to advantage.” 

30. This statement by Yen was cited by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao as a 
ground for thinking that T’ao died before his sixtieth year. 

31. Cf. Miscellaneous Poem, VII, 1.12: “On the southern mountain 
is my old home.” 

32. The qualities for which T’ao’s posthumous name was given. 

33. I.e. you in death, the last of the great changes in man’s life. 

34. The expression derives from Song 255, 8: “The mirror for Yin 
is not far off.” 

35. Chan Ch’in (Ch’in is his courtesy-name; his personal name is 
Huo) generally appears {Lun-yil, Meng~tzu) as Liu-hsia Hui, a combination 
of his posthumous name Hui with the name of the place where he lived. 
He had the reputation of being willing to serve for the people’s sake even 
under a bad ruler, since he believed that his principles were too strong for 
him to be contaminated by any circumstances. 

36. For text see Wen-hsiian 57, 20 a ff. 
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The Snow Fu 

1. Other translations can be found in Erwin Von Zach, Die 
chinesische Anfhologie: Ubersetzungen aus dew Wen hsikw (Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1958), pp. 195-198; Burton Watson, Chinese Rhyme-prose (New 
York: Columbia, 1971), pp. 86-91; a partial translation by G. Margoulies, 
Anthologie raisonee de la liiterature Chinoise (Paris: Payot, 1948), 
pp. 359-361. 

2. Shih^X “North Wind”: 

Chill is the North Wind, 
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The snow falls thick— 

If you love and care for me. 

Take my hand and go with me. 

This is from the Airs of Pei, rather than from those of Wei. Since 
Pei and Wei were adjoining states, we may presume that Hui-lien is using 
the larger state of Wei as representing the entire region. Notice how the 
situation here looks forward to that of the end of the fu and the Tsou Yang 
songs. 

3. Shih 210 'True, South Mountain” : 

The high heavens are covered with clouds. 

The snow comes down thickly. 

4. Mencius I.ii.4 mentions a Snow Palace belonging to King Hsiian 
of Ch'i, Ch’i being the ‘■‘’Eastern State” referred to. 

5. This is T'icn Shan, ‘'Heaven Mountain.” 

6. Shih 167 “Gathering Bracken” : 

Of old when 1 (we) went. 

The willows were soft and delicate. 

Today I (we) come (back). 

The snow falls heavily. 

Traditionally this poem was believed to have been written when King 
Wen of Chou, then only the Duke of Chou, undertook an expedition against 
the western tribes. Hsieh Hui-lien seems to be attributing the song to Wen 
himself. 

7. The Tale of King Mu. “Mu T'ien-tzu chuan”. c.5 tells how, 
during one of the king’s periods of not traveling, there was a great snow 
causing suffering among his people. Blaming himself for this, King Mu 
wrote three songs, the first of which goes in part; 

I went to the yellow bamboo. 

They bore and blocked the cold. 


I shall be ruler of my ten thousand people. 

And not forget them day and night. 

There is a lacuna in the second line which makes interpretation 
uncertain. 

8. Shih 150 “Mayfly” contains the line “Linen robes like snow.” 


9. The ““Satire Fu,” Feng Fu, supposedly by Sung Yu (Chilian 
Shang-ku San-tai we/7, c.l0.2b-.3a) mentions that Sung Yii sang two songs 
“Hidden Orchid” and “White Snow” to King Hsiang of Ch’u’s palace 
ladies. 

10. “Darkness” is literally “the musical mode of (the season of) 
darkness” Hsuan-lU. Musical modes were associated with set times of the 
year. “Mysterious darkness” is associated with winter. Thus the phrase is an 
erudite way of saying the depths of winter, the twelfth month. 

11. The commentator Li Shan duly cites references and gives 
explanations for this series of hot springs, volcanic fissures, and the 
scorching winds. However, it is unclear to what extent these are specific 
place names rather than generic terms, and their use here is clearly 
evocative rather than specific. 

12. The Tale of King Mu, c.6 mentions that King Mu built a 
“Layered Jade Terrace” for his favorite concubines. 

13. The “Candledragon” is a legendary creature which dwells in the 
sunless north. By opening his eyes he lights up the region, and by closing 
them he brings back the dark. 

14. The Hsiang is a river of South China, while Wu designates the 
region of southeast China just south of the Yangtse. 
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Biographies of Recluses (excerpt) 


1. The first quotation is from the section on the hexagram Dun or 
“Withdrawal”; the second is from that for the hexagram Gu or “Decay”. 

2. Analects VIII, 19: The Master said, “Heaven is great, and Yao 
modeled himself on it.” According to early legend, Yao attempted to cede 
the throne to the recluse Xu You. Xu You, outraged at the suggestion, 
washed out his ears in the Ying River to cleanse them from such a vile 
suggestion. When another recluse, Chao Fu, heard of Xu You’s action, he 
refused to let his oxen drink at the Ying River any more. 

3. Boyi and Shuqi were sons of the ruler of a small state called 

Guzhu When their father died, each urged the other to become ruler 
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and eventually both left tlie state. Later, hearing of the virtue of the ruler 
of the Zhou people, they journeyed to his state, only to find that he had 
died and been succeeded by his son. King Wu, who was preparing to attack 
the emperor of the reigning Yin dynasty. Boyi and Shuqi, condemning 
such action and refusing “to eat the grain of Zhou,” withdrew to Mount 
Shouyang, where they lived on ferns and eventually died of starvation. 
The four figures Xu You. Chao Fu, Boyi and Shuqi are here treated as 
the ancestors of the recluse tradition and arc frequently alluded to in the 
biographies that follow. 

4. Liuxia Hui tW FS., an official of Lu # who is mentioned 
several times in the Analects, Though dismissed from office three times, he 
did not leave the state, preferring to remain in Lu and work for the welfare 
of the people. The phrasing here is based on Analects XVIlll. 2, and the 
eulogy of Liuxia Hui composed by his wife, recorded in Lienii zhuan, 5'lj A' 

F; 2. 

5. Lu Zhonglian a strategist from Qi ^ in the 3rd century 

BC who advised the rulers of the time how to combat the growing power 
of the state of Qin but declared that if Qin became supreme, he would 
retire “to tread by the eastern sea and die there.” In the end he rejected 
offers of enfeoffment and did in fact withdraw to live by the sea in poverty 
and obscurity. See his biography in Shi ji 83. 

6. Xun Zi sec. 2,,Xiiishen. 

7. Fa yan sec. 5, Wenming. 

8. The carriages had rushes bound around their wheels for the 
greater safety and comfort of the rider. 

9. Xue Fang was a man of Qi mentioned in Han shu 72 who 
was invited to take office by Wang Mang but refused. Feng Mcng 

rijj and the men mentioned in the following sentence are described in the 
present chapter. 

10. A reference to Analects XX, 2: “Restore states that have been 
wiped out, carry on family lines that have been cut off, raise up those who 
have withdrawn into retirement, and the hearts of the people of the empire 
will be yours.” Yiwin was taken from this passage and adopted by Fan Ye 
for the title of this chapter, where I have translated it as “recluses.” 

11. Zheng Jun XjSiij was an official who enjoyed favor with 



Emperor Zhang and advanced to the office of palace writers. He was 
noted for his outspoken remonstrances. HfIS Liezhuan 17. Gao Feng 
H was a Confucian scholar who was invited to take office in the time of 
Emperor Zhang but managed to excuse himself His brief biography is one 
of those that have been omitted in the translations below. 

12. A reference to the eunuchs, who exercised great political power 
at this time. 

13. Analects XIV, 39-40, contains a passage in which Confucius 

praises men who “shun the world.” He then (according to the old 
interpretation followed in Fan Ye’s time) says, “There were seven who did 
so.” The old commentaries on the Analects list these seven as the recluses 
Changju Jie Ni an old man iiK. the gatekeeper of Stone Gate 
fif ], a basket carrier f»f^, the border official of Yi and Jie Yu 

1^, the Madman of Chu all figures mentioned in the Analects. 

14. As head of a post station, he was armed so as to be able to deal 
with robbers or bandits. 

15. Wang Mang’s eldest son, Wang Yu fearful of his father’s 
ambitions to power, attempted to check him. Late in AD 3 he was seized 
and sent to prison, where he was poisoned, presumably at his father’s order. 
The “three relationships” are those between ruler and subject, husband and 
wife, and father and son. 

16. Xin iff or “New” is the name Wang Mang gave to the dynasty 
he founded in AD 9 when he usurped the throne from the Han. 

17. The reference is to the famous passage in the Gongyang 

Commentary in the Spring and Autumn Annals^ Duke Zhuang, 4th 

year, which says that revenge for a wrong should be carried out “even if a 
hundred generations have passed.” 

18. The Yuntai or Cloud Terrace was situated in the Southern 
Palace in Luoyang. In the Yongping era (AD 58-75), Emperor Ming 

had it decorated with portraits of twenty-eight meritorious statesmen and 
military leaders who had supported his father. Emperor Guangwu 

19. This Wang Ba should not be confused with the much more 
famous Wang Ba of Yingyang who assisted Emperor Guangwu to 
come to the throne and was a distinguished military leader 

20. Cp. Book of Rites 41, “The Actions of the Confucian”: “There 
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are times when the Confucian does not on a higher level acknowledge 
himself a servant of the Son of Heaven, or on a lower level serve the feudal 
lords.” The description of Wang Ba’s “thatched hut with mugwort door” in 
the last paragraph of his biography echoes the passage in the same chapter 
that depicts the model Confucian dwelling in a small house with a “mugwort 
door and jars for windows.” 

21. According to the Gaoshi zhuan^ he had formerly been the 
governor of Liang. 

22. Junfang was Hou Ba’s polite name. The “legs of 
the cauldron” are the sangong or three highest ministerial posts in the 
government. In the Later Han these were the minister of education, the 
minister of works, and the grand commandant. 

23. Yan Guang appears to have somewhat confused the legend of 
the two recluses Xu You and Chao Fu. It is the former who is usually said 
to have washed out his ears. 

24. A legendary ruler of high antiquity who was associated in 

Chinese lore with the direction west. Xiuyuan formerly known as 

Yunwu was in Gansu. 

25. There were imperial hunting parks by this name in the western 
suburbs of both Chang’an and Luoyang and it is not certain which is meant, 
though Chang’an seems more probable. 

26. Liang Hong and Meng Guang ^it have become symbols of 
the perfectly matched married couple. The remainder of the biography, 
which contains poems by Liang Hong, has been omitted in translation. 

27. The Mian is another name for the Han River. According to 
the “Annals of Emperor Huan” (HHS 7), the emperor’s tour through Hubei, 
where Yunmeng is situated, took place in the fall of 164. At this time the 
Han empire was greatly troubled by internal disorder. 

28. The zan ^ or appraisal is a brief summary of the contents of 
the chapter. These by Fan Ye are in four-character lines with end rhyme on 



the even-numbered lines. 


10 

Letter to My Younger Sister 

upon Ascending the Bank of Thunder Lake 

1. The Dalei Fort AlUfS was established in the Eastern Jin around 

Thunder Lake which is located ten kilometers east of modern 

Wangjiang, a town on the north bank of the Yangtze (Anhui province), and 
was formed by the waters of the old Thunder Water that gathered 
southeast of Wangjiang. 

2. There are five connected sandbars to the south of Daixian 
(modem Xishui, Hubei), which is located to the west of Dalei. 

3. Here Bao refers to the Nine Rivers (Jiujiang, modem Jiangxi). 
Traditionally, Lake Pengli is believed to have been formed by nine 
rivers. 

4. H, like “plan” in English, apparently is a double entendre 
referring both to the geographical fonn and human intention. 

5. The whirlwinds and birds have passed from the poet’s sight and 
hearing. 

6. Smoke is finally reduced to particles of dust. Everything returns 
to its original state. 

7. The fif M is a reversion of in “Encountering Sorrow” ^ 

It originally referred to King Huai of Chu but in this context, it 

most likely refers to the river personified as a careless god, flowing forward 
without restraint. 

8. Qu Yuan asks in “Heavenly Questions” “They flow 

eastward without ever spilling over, who knows the cause of this?” 

(to, 

9. Mount Lu is located south of Jiujiang, Jiangxi. Bao wrote three 
poems describing the landscape of Mount Lu. 

10. Accoring to the Classic on Mountains and Seas the Ruo Tree 
grows in the west where the sun sets. 

11. According to the Record of Mount Lu the Purple 
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Empyrean is one of the peaks of Lu. 

12. Another name for the Chen ^ (Antares), central star of Scorpio 

13. To enumerate a great variety of sea creatures is a convention in 
rhapsodies on the watery realm, 

14. According to the Xiang Mianji these are water 

creatures resembling three- or four-year-old children with carp-like scales. 
They possess claws and palms like tigers and thus are called “water tigers.” 

15. The swine-head is the porpoise in the Yangtze. See Bernard E. 
Read, Fish Drug (Taipei; Southern Materials Center, 1982) p, 83, #176. 

16. A kind of fish jiantong is said to possess a nose like 

an elephant. See 95.3163. 

17. This is the spiny rostrum of a shrimp or prawn. 

18. Qian Zhonglian, the commentator of the Ban Canjun jizhu, 
suggests that it is the fu Kt or the ji ffip (golden carp). Also see Read, Fish 
Dnvg,p. 37, #146. 

19. Qian Zhonglian, quoting the Xinghua xianzhi points 

out that the hong |T (sting-ray) has a head resembling a winnowing basket. 
See Read, Fish Dnig^ p. 97, #183. 

20. Qian Zhonglian points out that “bent-tusk” refers to hou 
which is identified as the horseshoe or king crab. See also Bernard E. Read, 
Turtle and Shellfish Drugs (Taipei: Southern Materials Center 1982,) p. 37, 
#215. 

21. The “saw-tooth” is identified as the/>/ that has teeth like a 

saw. 

22. The “reversed-scale,” according to the Bencao gangmu 
N , is a snake-like fish. 

23. Frogs. 

24. The description of fishennen and wood gatherers as part of the 
landscape seems to be a crucial part of rhapsodies on rivers and seas. 


The Desolate City: A Rhapsody 


1. The gates of ancient cities were said to have been fitted with 
loadstones to detect weapons concealed on those who entered. 

2. The Han, Wei, and Jin. 

mm 

Rhapsody on Resentment 

1. The large tree that grew in graveyards was called the “arm- 
spanning tree” see Zuo zhuan, Xi 32 (Legge, The Chinese Classics 

5: 221). The old yuefu funeral song “Hao Village” (“Hao li ge” riJMffifc) 
describes the gathering of souls in the land of the dead: “In Hao Village, 
whose lands are these? Here souls gather, wise and fool alike.” See Gu jin 
zhu Sbby, B.2a. 

Atomic 

Proclamation on North Mountain 

1. ftf^lLl northeast of Chiang-ning fu is the “North 

Mountain” of the title. 

2. Chou Yung, against whom the piece is directed, built a retreat on 

Mt. Chung which he called Grass Hut, after the which he had seen 

and admired in Ssuchuan. (Li Shan). 

3. lLU^ “mountain court”, by analogy with 

4. l.e., the famous immortal, Wang Tzu-ch’iao. (Li Shan). 

5. Li Shan knows of no such allusion; Lit Hsiang retails an 
anecdote about a recluse met under those circumstances but neglects to 
give his source. 

6. “Yang Chu (^^^) wept on seeing a cross-road, because it could 
lead north or south; Mo Tzu (S^) cried on seeing them dye plain silk, 
because it could become yellow or black.” {Huai-nan tzu, SPTK ed.), 
17.14b). 

7. Shang Tzu-pTng a first century recluse; see Giles, 

Biographical Dictionary (abr. BD) 689. 

8. Chung-ch’ang T’ung (179-219), Hou-Han shu 79; see 
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Balazs, op. cit. 

9. Chou Yung (?-485) BD 429, Nan-Ch’i shu 41, whose 
apostasy is being rebuked in the Proclamation. He is better known as an 
early writer on phonology. 

10. the recluse Yen Ho, a native of Lu, who refused a gift 
from the ruler. (Chuang tzu, SPTK ed., 9.21b). 

11. Nan-kuo Tzu-ch’i, who reached a state of trance through 
meditation (ibid. I.18a). 

12. The story of the inept flute player is in Han Fei tzu {SPTK cd.) 

9.9b. 

13. Ch’ao-fii and Hsii-yu both refused the empire when Yao offered 
it to them. 

14. (i.e., Ch’ii Yuan) is the object of the plea in the '"Summons 
to the Hermit” (Ch'u tz’u, SPTK ed., 12.2a). 

15. Wu Kuang threw himself into the river when T’ang wanted to 
give him the throne {Lieh hsien chuan XV; see M. Kallenwark, Le Lie-aien 
tchouan^ Pekin, 1953). 

16. He was a Taoist Immortal; cf. Lieh hsien chuan XI. 

17. In imitation of Ch’u Yuan; cf. “Li sao” (C//7//z w 1.18a): rtilJ1£ 

18. Li Shan suggests the (Lute Song) of Tung Chung-shu, 

now lost. 

19. There is a (Wine Poem) attributed to Tsou Yang in 
HsPehing tsa-chi {SPTK ed.) 4.4a (Li Shan); also one by Yang Hsiung. It 
is quite possible that no specific allusion is intended, cither here or in the 
proceeding line. 

20. He died 48 BC (BD 21); he was a successful minor official. 

21. Chao Kuang-han was another, d. 67 BC (Han shu 76. Ia-6a). 

22. Cho Mao, 53-28 BC (BD 411), was a prefect who treated the 
people as his children. 

23. Lu Kung (AD 32-112) (Hou-Han shu 55) was a model 
administrator whose district was spared by locusts. 

24. Taoist adepts used cranes for steeds in their flights through the 
air. 

25. Referring to Shu Kuang (Han shu 71), who retired to the 



seacoast. The cap-pin is the one used to hold an official’s cap on his head. 

26. Refers to Po-i and Shu-ch’i {BD 1657). 

27. Li Shan quotes the line ‘T shall plow on the 

south slope of Tung-kao” from Juan Chi’s letter to Chiang Chi, declining 
office (WH 40.38b). There is a similar phrase in P’an Yo’s/w “Autumn 
Pleasures” {WH 13.9b); “Plow the rich soil ofTung-kao.” 

28. i, e., same as the waters of the Ying, where Ch’ao-fu 
washed his ears to remove the taint of hearing Yao’s offer. 

On Feeling and Art 

1. One of the Confucian canons. 

2. Outstanding ancient philosopher and founder of the Taoist 
school, who wrote The Way and Its Power. 

3. (369-? BC) outstanding ancient philosopher of the Taoist school. 

4. (?-233 BC) outstanding ancient philosopher. 

The Sensuous Colors of Physical Things 
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1. This echoes a famous line from the Huai-nan-zi: “We see one 
leaf fall and know that the year is coming toward its end.” 

2. Because Liu Xie goes on to cite descriptive phrases from the 
Classic of Poetry, the primary reference here is probably to those poets; 
however, the statement is meant to apply to all who write poetry. 
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